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EATS UP THE HILLS 


The hill climbing demonstrations of the 40 H.P. Winton Model M at the New York Show 
(particularly up Viaduct Hill) furnished convincing proof of the wonderful power of this car. OFFSET 
CYLINDERS and the new WINTON CARBURETER are responsible. 

Look them up at the Chicago show, or write us for particulars. 

Also investigate the Winton Multiple Disc Clutch and Four Forward Speed Selective Sliding- 
Gear Transmission—two of the cleverest things in modern automobile construction. 

Incidentally, let us suggest that preferred delivery dates are not very numerous now; if you are 
unwilling to wait a long time for delivery you had better act promptly. 


THE WINTON MOTOR CARRIAGE CO., i1°x'n: CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S. A. 


BRANCHES IN NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURG, CHICAGO AND LONDON 
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The 1907 Corbin is not the creation of this year alone; it is the 
cumulative result of our entire experience. 


It has been created without regard to cost, but rather to produce only 
the best in all details of material, workmanship and accessories. 


We exhibit in Chicago, Space D-2, Feb. 2-9, 1907 








CORBIN MOTOR VEHICLE CORPORATION, New Britain, Conn. 


Member Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 


AGENCIES. 

NEW YORK BRANCH... 244-250 W. 49th St. GENESEE MOTOR VEHICLE CO....... Rochester, N. Y. 
E. T. KIMBALL CO rere rrr e Boston, Mass. LA FRANCE MOTOR CAR CO............ Eimira, N. Y. 
ie 34 4) ‘sede heck eee Chicago, Ill. GEO. H. PHELPS & CO... ..ccsec. coves Worcester, Mass. 
MIDDLETON MOTOR CAR CO......San Francisco, Cal. ee Ee cn iens pawn eeun bb bule heen el Providence, R. 1. 
H.J. KOEHLER S. G. CO., NORCROSS-CAMERON CO............ Springfield, Mass. 

Newark, Montclair and E. Orange, N. J. JORDAN AUTOMOBILE CO.......... Minneapolis, Minn. 
ROBERT PERKINS,....................Rockaway, N. J. SOUTH SIDE AUTOMOBILE CO.......... St. Louis, Mo. 
c. R. DENCH A Pe ey ee Erie, Pa. i, - i WP s Kon adse ccaccedsvecctvénceas Meriden, Conn. 


bated poneire Southport, Conn. 
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THE CHICAGO SHOW: ITS ORIGIN AND GROWTH 


Exhibition Opening Saturday Next and Concluding February 9 Will i 
Contain More Car Exhibitors Than Any Preceding 


By S. A. MILES, Generat MANAGER NaTIONAL ASSOCIATION AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURERS. 


A* attempt to outline the history of the Chicago Show of der Winton and other celebrities of the racing world of that 
necessity recalls events which, while now regarded by the day performed wondrous feats, considering the development 
victim as an excellent joke, were at the time anything but of the automobile at that time, and others undertook perform- 
amusing experiences, and required the exercise of the utmost ances on movable platforms and other apparatus, designed to 


pertiracity on the part of the promoter in overcoming the diffi- impress the public with the idea that the automobile could climb 
culties presented in those unsettled pioneer days of the industry. steeples and turn somersaults in the hands of experienced op- 
The first show held in the Windy City was an outdoor affair, erators. But for reasons into which it is unnecessary to enter, 
conducted at Washington Park, on whose classic track Alexan- the show was anything but a success, This event, by the way, 
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AT NIGHT IN FRONT OF THE BIG COLISEUM DURING THE CHICAGO’ AUTOMOBILE SHOW WEEK. 
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ARCH REPRESENTING DIVIDING LINE BETWEEN MAIN SPACES. 


had no connection with the later one promoted at the Coliseum, 
which has become, after seven years of experience, at least as 
important as any automobile show held in the United States. 

In the days of the cycle trade’s glory the owners of a number 
of journals devoted to that sport, and published in Chicago, pro- 
moted a number of immensely successful affairs. By the 
time the cycle craze died, and the automobile had commenced to 
take its place, these same gentlemen had formed a combination 
for the publication of a journal devoted to the new form of 
locomotion, and their experience 
naturally led them to undertake 
the promotion of an automobile 
show. They were troublous times, 
however, for the field of automo- 
bile journalism was necessarily 
limited, so that, by the time the 
show plans actually matured, only 
one member of the con ‘ination 
remained to persevere, t. rough 
thick and thin—the same in:.ivid 
ual, by the way, who has conducted 
the Chicago show ever since, and 
apparently intends to remain in 
harness so long as 
shows endure. 


automobile 


The plans of the promoter of 
the first Chicago show held at the 
Coliseum seemed to be progress- 
ing with reasonably fair prospects 
when, during the New York show 
of the fall of 1900, the Nationa! 
Association of Automobile Manu- 
facturers was formed. One of the first things the executive com- 
mittee did was to adopt a show resolution, which was practically 
an instruction to its members to take no part in the Chicago event. 
The promoter of the show finally succeeded in bringing about 
a special meeting of the committee, and, by convincing them that 
Chicago’s importance as an industrial center and possible auto- 
mobile market had been underrated, secured the passage of a 
new resolution which, however, prescribed that all automobile 
shows thereafter held must be conducted under the auspices of 
automobile clubs. The automobile club was a far more important 
institution in the eyes of the few manufacturers of that day 
than it is at present. 

The management of the first Chicago show practically assured 
the future success of that event by doing one thing which no onc 
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A SECTION OF THE ORNAMENTAL DECORATIVE FRIEZE. 
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else had previously thought of. Experience 
with the cycle shows had taught that the man 
to be appealed to, at that time, was the auto- 
mobile agent or the person who aspired to be- 
come one. Strenuous efforts were therefore made 
to secure the attendance of men of that class. 

From the standpoint of the promoter the 
show was anything but a success, but from 
the standpoint of the exhibitors its success was 
unqualified. One factory, then producing 
steam cars, sold more than it was able to 
produce that season. 

For weeks prior to the opening of the show the question with 
the management was not whether it would be possible to get a 
large number of exhibitors, but whether it would be possible to 
beg or to borrow enough cars to make a presentable showing. 
The huge floor of the Coliseum was encircled by a track about 
twenty feet wide, and by dint of more or less maneuvering the 
center was finally fairly well filled with an exhibit which to-day 
might appear to have been produced by the makers of half a 
century ago. The dealers were there in force, the public at- 





FIRST REGIMENT ARMORY, WHICH WILL ALSO BE USED FOR THE SHOW. 


tended in sufficiently large numbers to indicate the growing in- 
terest, and, despite the financial loss, the event was voted by 
the exhibitors who participated to have been a highly successful 
affair, as the prospects were brilliant. 

The mandate of the National Association was obeyed to the 
letter. The second show was held under the auspices of the 
Chicago Automobile Club, with which organization the promoter 
concluded a satisfactory arrangement. It is almost impossible 
to make a comparison between the first and second shows. The 
main floor of the Coliseum was well filled, and the financial loss 
of the previous year became a satisfactory gain. The third, 
fourth and fifth shows showed steady progress. In the third 
‘'t became necessary to place makers of parts and accessories in 
the Annex; in the fourth the gallery was added to the exhibition 
space by flooring over that portion usually 
In the fifth the second 
floor of the Annex was used, which helped to 
relieve the congestion. 

When the time for allotment arrived last year 
it became evident that a large number of exhib- 
itors must be denied space or more room must 
be secured. The demand was so far in excess of 
the supply that it would have been impossible to 
give each manufacturer room enough to display 
even a small part of his exhibit. About a hun- 
dred yards from the Coliseum, and divided from 
it by a public alley, stands the First Regiment 
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Armory. After a great deal of tribulation and settlement with 
other organizations who had leased it for the same dates as the 
automobile show, this building was secured and the space was 
divided, as fairly as possible, among the eighty exhibitors of 
cars. The gallery encircling the Armory was given up to ac- 
cessories. Even with this addition, despite the fact that the 
total floor space available for exhibits was nearly 80,000 square 
feet, it was still impossible to take care of every one, or to give 
any exhibitor as much space as he would have liked, in conse- 
quence of which a part of the second floor of the Coliseum 
Annex, previously sacred to the accessories department, was 
used for the exhibition of automobiles. 

This year there was no room for extension, but a few ex- 
hibitors who had been unable to secure space discovered a couple 
of small balconies and requested to be allowed to exhibit therein. 
This space has already been allotted. 

The public interest has kept pace with the production and 
demand for space by the manufacturers. Without going into the 
details of attendance, it may be noted that last year the receipts 
from all sources were little over 50 per cent. greater than in any 
earlier year, and that so far as could be gathered not less than 
one hundred and twenty-five thousand people attended. 

The conduct of the Chicago show no longer entails any ques- 
tion about financial returns. An endeavor has been made each 
year to reduce the cost to the exhibitor. The space rental was 
reduced in 1906, and has been reduced again for 1907. It is 
estimated, too, that the plan of uniform decoration resulted last 
year in a saving to the trade of not less than $50,000. 

The efforts of the management are devoted to the presenta- 
tion of an exhibition which shall be second to none. In the mat- 
ter of exhibits the attainment of this object is now beyond 
question. The Chicago show is the first and only national 
event in which cars of all classes, licensed and unlicensed, are 
exhibited together. The result is that the number of automobile 
exhibits is far in excess of that at any other show, the exact 
number booked for the coming show being 104. 

Whether the scheme of decoration and the general setting are 
equal to those employed at Madison Square Garden is, and must 
remain, a question to be settled by those people who have an 
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opportunity to see both. Last year opinions were divided. The 
plans were so entirely different that the question was one merely 
of taste. The setting at Chicago this year will be chiefly of 
staff, and therefore somewhat more massive than that at New 
York. Pictures and statuary will be used to some extent, but in 
an entirely different way. One feature of the decoration worth 
attention is that it relates directly to the automobile industry. 
The policy of paying particular attention to the dealers has 
been consistently followed through all of the Chicago shows. 
The management recognizes the fact that the shows at New 
York and Chicago are no longer national in the sense that they 
once were. Time was when dealers were scarce and inde- 
pendent; when they made their annual pilgrimage to the shows 
for the purpose of placing their orders for the season. That has 
all passed. Ninety per 
cent of the dealers now 
place their orders long 
in advance. The shows 
have, therefore, become, 
to a great extent, local 
shows. The dealers at- 
tend them in just as 
large numbers as ever, 
and they attend the Chi- 
cago show in greater 
numbers than any others, 
bringing with them pros- 
pective customers from 
all parts of the country. 
To the average New 
Yorker many of the MEDALLION DECORATIVE FEATURE. 
Western .dealers are 
objects of curiosity. They waste no time. During the week hun- 
dreds of them, arriving in Chicago by early trains, make their 
way to the Coliseum without as much as depositing their bag- 
gage at hotels, and make demands for admission to the building 
as early as 8 o’clock in the morning. Before half of the exhibits 
have been uncovered many a dealer will have spent a couple of 
hours quietly inspecting the cars before the rush of the day. 





LOCAL SHOW PREPARATIONS IN VARIOUS CITIES. 





BUFFALO’S SHOW PROMISES SUCCESS. 


BurraLo, N. Y., Jan. 28.—Indications at this time point to a 
successful automobile show for Buffalo in Convention Hall, be- 
ginning three weeks from to-day. The management is again 
confronted with the very serious proposition of making room for 
all who desire exhibition space, and has been again compelled to 
cut up the two restaurants at the right and left of the main en- 
trance for the purpose of utilizing them for exhibition purposes. 
This means that the restaurant will be upstairs during the show 
Since the first allotment of space on January 10 several applica- 
tions from automobile manufacturing companies have been re- 
ceived. Secretary D. H. Lewis is doing his best to satisfy every 
exhibitor at the show. Concerts will be furnished every after- 
noon and evening by the Sixty-fifth Regiment Band. Much 
attention will be paid to the decorations. It has been decided to 
have the color scheme one of green and white, making a garden 
effect of Italian characteristics. 


DATE SET FOR SAN FRANCISCO SHOW. 


The week of February 18-25 has been selected for the first 
automobile show to be held in San Francisco. Jt will be pro- 
moted by the Automobile Dealers’ Association, whose headquar- 
ters are at 426 Golden Gate avenue. The Golden Gate Park 
Skating Rink is the building which will be employed to house 
the show. 





GOOD OUTLOOK FOR PITTSBURG SHOW. 


PitrsspurG, Pa., Jan. 28.—Nearly $30,000 worth of space has 
already been contracted for at the automobile show to be held 
at the Duquesne Garden in Pittsburg in April. Offices of the 
show committee have been opened at the Automobile Dealers’ 
Association, under whose auspices the show will be held, at 5917 
Baum street, East End, with John P, McCrea in charge. Advance 
indications point to one of the most successful automobile events 
ever held in this country. 


WESTERN MAKERS TO EXHIBIT IN BOSTON. 


Boston, Jan. 29.—Interest will be lent to the power boat sec- 
tion which is to be a more prominent feature of the Boston show 
this year than ever, by the fact that many of the Western 
manufacturers who will have elaborate exhibits at the Chicago 
show to be held March 2-9, will duplicate them at the Hub. 
Greater efforts than ever are being put forth to make the show 
as a whole the greatest that New England has ever seen. 





CLEVELAND PROMISES A BIG EXHIBIT. 


Ten days after the close of the Chicago show, Cleveland will 
put on its annual event, which will be held in the Central Armory 
along the same lines as last year, except that more elaborate prep- 
arations will be made and a larger exhibit staged. The show will 
open on February 18 and remain open until the 23d. 
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WASHINGTON’S AUTO SHOW IS OPEN. 


Wasurncron, D. C., Jan. 28.—Resplendent with a multitude of 
electric lamps, the Dupont garage on M street was thronged with 
people to-night to witness the opening of the seventh annual show 
of the Washington Automobile Dealers’ Association. They had 
the pleasure of seeing the most representative collection of cars 
ever exhibited in Washington, and they lost no time in 
the circuit of the two floors of the garage in order to become 
acquainted with the 1907 models, Washingtonians are getting 
automobile wise, a fact that impressed every agent. The latter 
were not bored with a lot of fool questions, as at previous shows, 
for even the casual visitor had a good working knowledge of 
automobile construction, and talked intelligently on the subject. 

THe AUTOMOBILE correspondent counted 58 cars on the two 
floors of the garage, 27 different makers being represented. 
While the number of cars exhibited is somewhat smaller than 
last year, more makers are represented than ever before. Brisk 
sales marked the opening night, and it is quite evident from what 
was done to-night that the show is going to result in good busi- 
ness. The Capital City seems to be in a buying mood, and the 
agents have been quick to seize upon the opportunity. 

The battle-scarred Thomas racer used by Le Blon in the last 
Vanderbilt cup race, and a Locomobile racing machine, are two 
interesting features of the show. Both were towed through the 
streets of Washington this morning en route from the express 
company’s warehouse to the show room, and they came in for 
a good share of attention. Washington does not have many op- 
portunities to see big racing machines, and this accounts for the 
unusual interest evinced in these cars. The exhibitors are as fol- 
lows: 

Pope Automobile Company, of Washington; Commercial Auto- 
mobile and Supply Company, Wayne; Washington Electric 
Vehicle and Transportation Company, Columbia; the Cook and 
Stoddard Company, Pierce Arrow, Franklin, White, Baker, Cad- 
illac; Motor Car Company, Peerless, Stevens-Duryea, Thomas; 
National Automobile Company, Buick, Studebaker, Oldsmobile; 
Dupont Garage Company, Waltham-Orient; Geo. P. Sacks, Ram- 
bler, Cleveland; Chas. F. Fleming, vehicle clocks; Automobile 
Tire and Repair Works, tire repairs; Auto Supply and Storage 
Company, Holsman, Logan; Chas. C. Hughes & Co., Elmore; 
Carter Motor Car Company, Cartercar; Hamilton Auto Com- 
pany, Stoddard-Dayton; National Electric Supply Company, tires, 
lamps, etc.; C. W. Hamilton, American Mercedes; Rudolph, 
West & Co., tires, lamps, etc.; Chas. E. Miller & Bro., Reo, Ford, 
Columbus electric; Electric Storage Battery Company, Exide 
batteries; Pennsylvania Rubber Company, tires; F. N. Cycle Com- 
pany, F. N. motorcycles; J. R. Thomas, Maxwell 


making 


BALTIMORE SHOW CLOSES ITS DOORS. 


BALTIMorE, Jan. 26—After drawing big and enthusiastic 
crowds to the Lyric for six successive nights the lights were 
turned out this evening on the second annual automobile show 
of Maryland, and the exhibition unanimously voted a success. 
Sales on the floor of the hall were not as numerous as they 
might have been, and as many hoped they would have been. But 
an automobile show is as much an evangelizing as a selling 
ground, and the full benefit of the public display is certain to 
be felt in the shape of a rush of orders during the early spring. 

Family interest in the exhibits was a feature of the show; the 
farmers, too, who are popularly supposed to nurse a respectable 
amount of antipathy to automobiles, showed themselves interested 
in those types of machines likely to prove of use for their par- 
ticular class of work. The cinematograph exhibition, with its 
realistic scenes from the Vanderbilt Cup race, and other auto- 
mobile events always kept captive a crowd. Local opinion is in 
favor of holding the show on an earlier date, the beginning of 
December being put forth as a suitable time. 

The accessory men held both sides of the hall, the main floor 
being occupied by the exhibitors of cars. 
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MECHANICAL BRANCH A. L. A. M. TO MEET. 


In order to extend the scope of observation that was open to 
the members of the Mechanical Branch of the Association of 
Licensed Automobile Manufacturers at the show held by the lat- 
ter in the Garden, it has been decided to hold a meeting during 
the Chicago Show. This will take place on February 6, at the 
Chicago Athletic Club, the chief object being to give the engineers 
an opportunity to inspect the cars of the exhibitors at Chicago 
who are not members of the association, as well as to compare 
them with those that aré, as in a great many instances they will 
be shown side by side. The subjects to be considered will be 
shock absorbers and carbureters, clutches and springs, and in 
accordance with the plan adopted for the first time at the January 
meeting in this city, it has been decided to invite representatives 
of the leading makers of such parts. Judging from the results 
attendant upon the latter it is anticipated that considerable of 
interest will be brought to light, as the manufacturers are given 


an opportunity to put forth their side of a subject with which 
they are thoroughly familiar. 


COMMITTEE’S REPORT ON THE GARDEN SHOW. 


On Friday last, the Show Committee of the Association of 
Licensed Automobile Manufacturers met in this city to consider 
the results of the show recently held in the Garden, and formu- 
late plans, based on these results, for the show next year. Ac- 
cording to the statement of the press agent, orders to the extent 
of $3,000,000 were placed during the week, of which $937,000 
were for imported cars. The records of the committee showed 
that the attendance for the week was 125,000. On Tuesday, 
which was one of the worst days of the week con- 
sidering the weather, the attendance was 20 per cent. 
greater than for the corresponding day of the year previous de- 
spite the doubled admission fee. High water-mark was reached 
on Wednesday, with an attendance of 21,000. The Show Com- 
mittee is of the opinion that it will be necessary to increase the 
general admission to $1, and make this $2 on one or two days of 
the week. Plans are already under way to increase the floor 
space of the Garden by an additional 15,000 to 20,000 square feet. 
One of the most noticeable features of the show was the de- 
creased necessity for demonstrations to make sales, and it is 
thought that in the near future the matter of demonstrations will 
be done away with altogether. 


MARYLAND AUTOISTIS HAVE GRIEVANCES. 


Battimore, Mp., Jan. 28.—Strained relations between the auto- 
mobilists of this city and the police, owing to the activity of the 
latter in enforcing the twelve-miles-an-hour speed limit, have 
caused the Automobilists’ Protective Association of Maryland to 
issue an address to the public. In it they point out the injustice 
and absurdity of the law, and claim that the only restrictions the 
State can reasonably impose upon the drivers of automobilists are 
those which tend to conserve the safety of the public. The pulice, 
in an effort to put a stop to reckless driving of automobiles by a 
comparative few, have undertaken to enforce the existing law 
without regard to the evident purpose for which it was intended, 
and in such a manner that it is no longer possible for any auto- 
mobilist, no matter how considerate he may be, to use the streets 
of Baltimore without constant dread of being arrested for some 
technical or trivial violation of the law which in no way endangers 
the safety of the public. 

The association is also having trouble with the police over the 
law compelling drivers of automobiles to sound their horns or 
sirens at all street crossings. Arrests for neglect of this rule 
have been numerous, and finally the Protective Association has 
decided to test the law. President Osborne I. Yellott contends 
that there is a defect in the present automobile laws of Maryland, 
in that the section pertaining to the sounding of horns applies to 
the counties only, and not to the cities. 
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ORIGIN AND RISE OF THE N.A. A. M. 


~HOUGH but little more than six years 
have elapsed since either shows or 
organizations of automobile manufacturers 
came into existence, the early history of both 
is surrounded with more or less of a haze 
so much so that few outside of those who 
actually participated in the small begin- 
nings that have grown so vastly can state to 
a certainty whether a trade organization was 
responsible for the first show or vice 
versa. But this doubt can at once be set at 
rest when it is recalled that during the hold 
ing of the first show in Madison Square 
Garden a call was issued to “manufacturers 
of motor vehicle supplies and accessories” to 
come together and formulate plans for an 
association “to advance and protect the 
interests of the trade, procure lower freight 
rates, more equitable legislation, protest 
against the adverse and unjust ruling of 
the Treasury Department, hold shows and 
exhibitions and give attention to such other 
matters as required attention.” These are 
not the exact words, though they represent 
more than an expression of the substance of 
that first notice. 


Press Room, Scene of First Meeting. 


In response to this call a number of manu- 
facturers of cars and parts, and dealers in 
accessories assembled in the press room of 
the Garden on November 10, 1900. John 
Brisben Walker was appointed temporary 
chairman, and Ralph Estep temporary sec- 
retary. The organization .committee con- 
sisted of S. T. Davis, Jr., Charles E. Miller, 
A. L. Riker, W. C. Baker, E. P. Wells, John 
Brisben Walker, Charles E. Duryea, J. M. 
Hill, Alexander Winton, C. J. Field and A. 
S. Winslow. By a resolution this organiza- 
tion committee was continued as the execu- 
tive committee of the association. The chicf 
business at this first meeting was naturally 
the matter of completing the organization, 
and to this end a committee to draft a con- 
stitution and by-laws was appointed by the 
chair. It was composed of A. L. Riker, 
Charles E. Duryea, Charles E. Miller, A. L. 
Winslow and E. P. Wells. At the same 
time the chair appointed a committee to take 
in hand the matter of legislation, which, even 
at that early day, gave promise of proving 4 
vexatious problem. This consisted of Colonel 
Albert Pope, A. L. Barber, John H. Flagler, 
S. T. Davis, Jr., and Alexander Winton. 
The purposes and aims of the association 
were drawn up in the form of resolutions 
to which all intending members subscribed. 
Taken in the light of present-day knowledge, 
the list is one that mutely expresses a great 
deal of the history of the development of the 
automobile in this country. To those who 
are familiar with what has intervened it 
speaks for itself. The companies or concerns 
who were present individually or sent repre- 





sentatives and who signed the resolutions, 
were as follows: The Mobile Company, Jo- 
seph Dixon Crucible Company, B. F. Good- 
rich Company, Charles E. Miller, Crescent 
Auto Manufacturing Company, The Steam 
Mobile Company, C. J. Downing, Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company, Winton Motor 
Carriage Company, Haynes-Apperson Auto 
Company, Locomobile Company of America, 
Duryea Power Company, Overman Auto 
Company, International Motor Car Company, 
Upton Machine Company, Munger Vehicle 
Car Company, Veeder Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Gray & Davis, New York Motor Ve- 
hicle Company, Peerless Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Motsinger Device Manufacturing Com- 
pany, St. Louis Motor Car Manufacturing 
Company, Waltham Manufacturing Company, 
Baker Motor Vehicle Company, De Dion 
Bouton Motorette Company, Riker Motor 
Vehicle Company, Electric Vehicle Company, 
Knox Automobile Company, Baldwin Cycle 
Chain Company, and the following publica- 
tions: the American Automobile, the Motor 
Vehicle Review, the Cycle and Automobile 
Trade Journal and the Motor Age. 


Charter Members Still Prominent. 


Considered from any point of view, such an 
array of interests would have formed an 
imposing list of charter members for any 
association representing an entirely new in- 
dustry to begin existence with, but when 
taken in the light of the development of the 
automobile at that day, the showing is truly 
remarkable and reveals the demand for co- 
operation that must have existed. 

The foresight of the organizers of the 
association as shown by many of the names 
of this original list of members, is not only 
justified by the remarkable development of 
the industry as a whole in the intervening 
years, but the prominence to which many of 
them have attained in that time. Some of the 
names have changed, and more have dropped 
out of sight altogether, but the great majority 
of them have always formed the foundation 
of the industry as well as its representative 
association where the builders of cars have 
been concerned, as well as providing a nu- 
cleus for the formation of an association of 
accessory makers and dealers which has 
since come into existence as an offshoot from 
the original organization. 

A second meeting was held at 11 Broadway, 
New York, on December 7, 1900, and at this 
the following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, S. T. Davis, Jr.; first vice-president, 
J. H. Flagler; second vice-president, J. Wes- 
ley Allison; third vice-president, C. J. Field; 
secretary, E. P. Wells, and treasurer, David 
Walker. It was decided that the executive 
committee should consist of fifteen members, 
divided into groups of five to serve for one, 


_two and three years respectively. The follow- 
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ing were elected to serve one year: S. T. Davis, Jr., Henry F. 
Bradbury, A. S. Winslow, Charles E. Duryea, C. B. Frayer; to 
serve two years, J. M, Hill, A. L. Riker, W. C. Baker, J. H. Val- 
entine, Henry H. Flagler; to serve three years, J. B. Walker, 
C. J. Field, E. P. Wells, J. Wesley Allison, and Alexander 
Winton. 

Not a little of the history of the growth and development of 
the automobile industry as a whole is discernible by merely run- 
ning over the list showing the names of the officers of the asso- 
ciation that succeeded each other year after year. This is par- 
ticularly true of the first years of the organization’s existence, 
when its very name was synonymous with the American auto- 
mobile industry at large. For instance, at the second annual 
meeting for the election of officers, which was held at the office 
of the Locomobile Company of America, at 7 East Forty-second 
street, S. T, Davis, Jr., was elected president; A. L. Riker, first 
vice-president; C. J, Field, second vice-president, and D. E. Rian- 
hard, third vice-president; E. P. Wells, secretary and Percy Owen, 
treasurer. 

At the third annual meeting, which was held at the same 
address, on February 4, 1903, the following were elected: M, J. 


Budlong, president; H. Ward Leonard, first vice-presi- 
dent; Windsor T. White, second vice-president; Charles 
Clifton, third vice-president; Percy Owen, treasurer, and 


Harry Unwin, secretary. The fourth annual meeting was held at 
the Madison Square Garden during the course of the fourth 
annual show on January 23, 1904. It.resulted in the reelection of 
M. J. Budlong as president; first vice-president, Windsor T. 
White; second vice-president, Charles Clifton; third vice-presi- 
dent, E. H. Cutler; treasurer, W, R. Innes, and secretary Harry 
Unwin. The fifth annual meeting was held at the Hotel Victoria 
in New York on January 18, 1905, at which the entire set of 
officers of the year before was unanimously reelected. 


What the Association Has Accomplished. 

It would be difficult to give a comprehensive review of .all that 
has been accomplished in the past six years as the result of the 
coOperation of some of the most prominent manufacturers in 
the early days from which the national association grew. Within 
two years after its formal organization at the first automobile 
show in the Garden in this city, it lent its support to the hold- 
ing of an annual show in Chicago, which has grown and flour- 
ished no less than its forerunner, as have also the shows held in 
smaller cities. On this account the association has been largely 
identified in the public mind with the matter of shows, though 
a vast amount of equally important work has been carried on 
that does not reach the public ear. For instance, four years 
ago a standard warranty was established and adopted, and 
though it has frequently been a matter for discussion, it has 
not been changed in any way during that time. Most of the 
makers print this guarantee in their catalogue, and a great many 
who are not members of the association have adopted it. At 
first sight this may appear to have been merely a measure of 
self-protection, and of no particular interest apart from that, 
nor of any far-reaching significance, but it is one of the things 
that reflects the moral influence that the National Association of 
Automobile Manufacturers has constantly wielded over the in- 
dustry as a whole. Bearing in mind the rapid rise and decline of 
the industry that immediately preceded—the making of bicycles— 
every effort has been directed to avoid any tendency toward 
over-inflation; the boom idea has been consistently and persist- 
ently frowned down, and the members urged not to attempt to 
make a greater number of cars than they could make well, and 
in this manner the growth of the industry has been natural and 
on sound financial lines—a fact that is reflected in the standing 
of those makers who are members of the association. -‘ 

Besides this, the association has interested itself in every- 
thing pertaining to the advancement of the industry generally, 
as well as of the interests of its members, and be it said to its 
credit, the latter have not been allowed to overshadow the 
general good. It has always taken an active interest in legislation 
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in any way concerning the autoist, and its policy in this respect 
has been consistent, in that it has exerted every effort to prevent 
meddling with laws that were reasonably acceptable, as well as to 
block the passage of unreasonable legislation in any form. Its 
interest has gone further than this. With the firm belief that 
most of the automobile legislation is based upon fundamentally 
wrong principles, it has instituted an action to test the constitu- 
tionality of State licenses, and has already carried it through 
several of the lower courts of New Jersey. It will be taken, in 
due course, to the Supreme Court of the United States, and even 
though the contention of the association be decided against, the 
matter of a single State license being sufficient anywhere in the 
country will have been passed upon at the same time, as this 
is also being contended for. During 1905 it lent financial aid to 
the proposed free alcohol legislation. In the matter of good roads 
also, the association has always been very active, and a great deal 
of benefit has resulted, and will continue to come from the work 
that is constantly being carried on with the improvement of 
the highways in all parts of the country in view. Instances of 
the good work that has been carried on by the association might 
be multiplied indefinitely, and through it all may be seen the ben- 
eficent influence that such an organization, when well managed, 
may wield for the good of the industry it represents. 


COURT PRONOUNCES ON FOREIGN REPAIRS. 


Wasuincrton, D. C., Jan. 28.—The United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the second circuit has rendered a decision favor- 
able, in part, to the importer, in the case of J. T. B. Hillhouse v. 
United States. The case came before the court upon appeal from 
a decision of the Circuit Court for the Southern District of New 
York, affirming a decision of the Board of General Appraisers, 
which sustained the Collector of Customs at New York in assess- 
ing duty upon an automobile of foreign manufacture under the 
tariff act of 1897, An automobile owned by Mr. Hillhouse was 
used abroad more than one year, and was subjected to extensive 
repairs shortly before importation. The court held that so much 
of the machine as was a new manufacture (new parts, reuphol- 
stering, etc.) was dutiable, but that the rest, including the cost of 
overhauling, oiling, cleaning, readjusting and regulating, was 
free of duty under paragraph 504, as household effects used abroad 
more than one year. 


SCHROEDER’S “DIXIE” TO COMPETE ABROAD. 


Commodore Edward J. Schroeder, of the Motor Boat Club of 
America, has challenged last year’s winner of the Harmsworth 
trophy, which means that the Dixie will compete in the interna- 
tional contest the coming summer. The Dirie is the star boat in 
this week’s races at Palm Beach, Fla., where she outclasses all 
rivals in point of size and speed. 

The Motor Boat Club of America has just been advised of the 
fact that the British race will, in all probability, be held during 
the first fortnight in August and the course will be inside the 
Isle of Wight. The course last year was a triangular one just 
inside Southampton waters and the same will, in all probability, 
be adopted for the race this year. 





WHY WAGNER CARRIED AN ARSENAL. 


After fourteen days in New York, Louis Wagner, the Vander- 
bilt victor, last week returned to his native land on La Gascogne. 
A little adventure on the eve of sailing almost caused. Wagner 
to miss his passage. Held up by a New York policeman for 
speeding, the Frenchman was discovered on being searched at the 
police station to be the possessor of a revolver and a big knife. 
His explanation of the presence of the forbidden arms was that 
he had bought the revolver to protect a large sum of money he 
was carrying back to France, and the knife was one he regularly 
used to rip off punctured tires. Evidently the explanation satis- 
fied the authorities, for the case was dismissed and Wagner was 
able to sail as he had intended. 
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LOCATIONS OF THE CHICAGO EXHIBITORS 


LTHOUGH such seldom appears to be the case to the casual observer, systematic arrangement and order are the keynote of 
every automobile show. It may look at first sight as if the exhibits were hopelessly jumbled and as if confusion reigned 
supreme, the only way of locating a certain exhibitor being to go on a blind hunt in the hope of stumbling across his location 
by dint of luck and perseverance, and generally this is the plan followed by the average seeker after information of this nature. 
And confusion is worse confounded when he calls others to his aid, for the query, “Where is Blank’s stand?” either brings no 
information or much that is misleading. For this reason the appended classified list of exhibitors will be found valuable. 


AMERICAN GASOLINE PLEASURE VEHICLES 


PM BG 5s sks 6s tha cacwedn eck First Regt. Armory, Main Floor A3 
GR 4.4 cA onsaddindetvedntal First Regt. Armory, Main Floor D4 
American Loco Auto Co......... First Regt. Armory, Main Floor A4 
American Motor Car Co....... Coliseum Annex, 2d Floor 128 and 135 
Apperson Bros. Auto Co.............0eee0e. Coliseum, Main Floor E3 
AEE TED GG. oc ccscsnscvesiccmd< Coliseum Annex, Main Floor B2 
ee eee First Regt. Armory, Main Floor E4 
Pai ellinS odio 54 Ken0 cweetnctaaeend Coliseum, Main Fioor B2 
re pr ree Coliseum Annex, Main Floor O01 
Btemetrom Meter Ca, ©. bo. n..o60ccc00s ctcsscon Coliseum Annex, Q1 
Biddie-Murray Mfg. Co.......... First Regt. Armory, Main Floor G5 
Bowman Automobile Co......... First Regt. Armory, Main Floor G4 
Buckeye Mfg. Co..........se-00. First Regt. Armory, Main Floor E5 
Buick Motor Car Co............. First Regt. Armory, Main Floor A1 
Caditiac Motor Car Co... .....cccccccccccess Coliseum, Main Fioor B4 
Cleveland Motor Car Co............ Coliseum Annex, Main Floor Q3 
Corbin Motor Vehicle Corp................. Coliseum, Main Floor D2 
I Bees vice o.oo da ok dcesbsonecsodevube Coliseum, Main Floor G1 
Ce Tee GOP: Ge os o.n.dss cv ccdesesec usu Coliseum, Main Floor H1 
Deere-Clark Motor Car Co....Col. Annex, 2d Floor 125, 136, 137, 138 
Dolson Automobile Co........... First Regt. Armory, Main Fioor B2 
Dorris Motor Car Co............ First Regt. Armory, Main Floor E8& 
DeLuxe Motor Car Co..Col. Annex, 2d Floor 127, 128, 129, 134, 135, 136 
Dragon Automobile Co........... First Regt. Armory, Main Floor F1 
PE yer ere rrr rre try te Coliseum, Main Floor F2 
Ge WI COD ova ce dccwdcccdecscnypesear Coliseum, Main Floor F3 
PS iadacisegeibose<navevnersat Coliseum, Main Floor D5 
Evansville Auto Co.............+. First Regt. Armory, Main Fioor E2 
Forest City Motor Car Co...........cceecceevees Coliseum Annex, P1 
Praesielin B60, Ge 06, Bhs soc ccc ccccsscsves Coliseum, Main Floor B1 
Grout Bros. Automobile Co.......... Coliseum Annex, Main Floor O2 
Harriget. Wager Werke. oo. nce ccccccccvccsvcsed Coliseum Annex, Q4 
Haynes Automobile Co..............ceeevee Coliseum, Main Floor D3 
Holsman Automobile Co............ Coliseum Annex, Main Fioor L1 
Jackson Automobile Co...-...... First Regt. Armory, Main Floor B3 
Jeffery, Thos. B., & CO... ........ccecceseces Coliseum, Main Floor E2 
Kissell Motor Car Co............ First Regt. Armory, Main Floor E6 
PERO Me Wes hws ndoveviceswecse Coliseum Annex, 2d Floor 129, 134 
Knox Automobile Co.............8eeccecees Coliseum, Main Floor F5 
Knight & Kilbourne............. First Regt. Armory, Main Floor B1 
Lear Automobile Co., Oscar..... First Regt. Armory, Main Floor C1 
Locomobile Co. of America.............+.++ Coliseum, Main Flioor C1 
Logan Construction Co.......... First Regt. Armory, Main Fioor E7 
Lamler Meter CO. ois cs ebe cc ccwscccese Coliseum Annex, Main Floor J1 
Matheson Motor Car Co.............-+e00. Coliseum, Main Floor C5 
Marvel Motor Car Co............. Coliseum Annex, 2d Floor, 127, 136 


Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Co................. Coliseum, Main Floor C3 
Maumee Motor Car Works.......... Coliseum Annex, Main Floor T1 
Mitchell Motor Ce. ..... 0c. ccccecces Coliseum Annex, Main Floor K1 
Mercedes Import Co.............. First Regt. Armory, Main Floor O3 
Meteor Auto Works................. Coliseum Annex, Main Floor Q1 
Moline Auto Co.......:..eeceeees First Regt. Armory, Main Floor G8 
Monarch Motor Car Co.......... First Regt. Armory, Main Floor E3 
REGOEP GOP GOs cceioscccscvcesses First Regt. Armory, Main Floor G1 
Moon Motor Car Co.............. First Regt. Armory, Main Fioor D3 
National Motor Vehicle Co................- oliseum, Main Floor F1 
Nordyke & Marmon Co...... First Regiment Armory, Main Fioor D4 
Northern Motor Car Co.............sseee8. Coliseum, Main Floor F2 
Clin. ROG Scenes dwcksscnertepedererds. Coliseum, Main Floor B1 
Packard Meter Gar CO. .0 os ccccccccccscecces Coliseum, Main Floor C4 
Palais de l’Automobile........... First Regt. Armory, Main Floor F2 
Peerless Motor Car Co..........6.0esceecees Coliseum, Main Floor D4 
PIED Gicg GR. FOS cin. odio de ieee ceucustiacbes Coliseum, Main Floor B6 
Pierce Engine Co................ First Regt. Armory, Main Floor G3 
Pope Manufacturing Co...............5000: Coliseum, Main Floor G2 
Poems Meter CaP CO... <0 cS swsvedccsvedsacves Coliseum, Main Fioor E1 
Premier Motor Mfg. Co.................2055 Coliseum, Main Fioor C2 
Matnler: Ceiic s Siw sawihs 2208 ewi~ First Regt. Armory, Main Floor C2 
Rapid Motor Vehicle Co.......... First Regt. Armory, Main Floor C4 
Reo Motor Car Co... ....cccsccseces Coliseum Annex, Main Floor M1 
Reliable Dayton Mfg. Co.......... Coliseum Annex, 2d Floor 148, 149 
Reval Meter GOP OOvs sss oicdinds cticvescvccece Coliseum, Main Floor E3 
Simplex Motor Car Co........... First Regt. Armory, Main Fioor D7 
Smith & Mabley Mfg, Co......... First Regt. Armory, Main Floor C3 
Smith & Mabley, Inc............. First Regt. Armory, Main Floor C3 
Bear Ause OGrs sc isasccceiccciens First Regt. Armory, Main Fioor G9 
Pee ee eee Coliseum, Main Floor D6 
Soules Motor Car Co............. First Regt. Armory, Main Floor G6 
GRSUa IE Gtaaink 006 odd 0b00n csciccecis Coliseum, Main Floor A4 
Studebaker Automobile Co................. Coliseum, Main Floor A1 
St. Louls Motor Car Co..........c.ceeecees Coliseum, Main Floor F6 
Thomas Motor Co., H.R... ccc ccc tccescces Coliseum, Main Fioor C6 
Triumph Motor Car Co................ Coliseum Annex, 2d Floor 142 
Titenten @ GO; Cs A. veccccsccccs First Regt. Armory, Main Floor F2 
Waltham BIG. CO... cc ccc tc iicccccccccscens Coliseum, Main Floor A& 
Wayne Automobile Co..........6 6. ccc newness Coliseum, Main Floor A2 
WA ls S emece des cXebeteps First Regt. Armory, Main Floor G2 
Welch Motor Car Co................ Coliseum Annex, Main Floor N1 
Western Tool Works............ First Regt. Armory, Main Floor E1 
White Sewing Machine Co...............6++ Coliseum, Main Floor F7 
Winton Motor Carriage Co................. Coliseum, Main Fioor A3 
Woods Motor Vehicle Co...............+5.. Coliseum, Main Floor H2 


AMERICAN ELECTRIC PLEASURE VEHICLES 


Babcock Electric Carriage Co.............. Coliseum, Main Fioor B5 
Baker Motor Vehicle Co..............05555- Coliseum, Main Floor A6 
Columbus Buggy Co.............+-- Coliseum Annex, Main Floor Q2 
Electric Vehicle Co... ....... cece c ccc eences Coliseum, Main Floor F3 


THE TIRE MAKERS 


Continental Caoutchouc Co......... First Regt. Armory, Gallery 38 
Diamond Rubber Co.............ceccscceccscces Coliseum, Gallery 21 
Electric Rubber Mfg. Co.............. First Regt. Armory, Gallery + 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co...............+045. Coliseum, Gallery 68 
PR I Gb kntin cpamece coccessevcns vees Coliseum, Gallery 38, 39 
Goodetoh Sei, Bi Fics ccsvcccwccceccsccseves Coliseum, Gallery 47, 48 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co................. Coliseum, Gallery 44, 45 
a ee kak ha wk ho 0 occas bon 04 weposcseyt Coliseum, Gallery 59, 60 
Hartford Rubber Works Co................. Coliseum, Gallery 36, 37 
International Rubber Co.............-..+4+. Coliseum, Gallery 31, 32 
Michelin Tire & Supply Co......... First Regt. Armory, Gallery 1, 2 
Morgan & Wright.............-..--+eeeeee ..Coliseum, Gallery 26, 27 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co..........-....0sseeeees Coliseum, Gallery 18 
Republic Rubber Co........ 2... . ccc cece ce cnewnce Coliseum, Gallery 5 
Swinehart Clincher Tire & Rubber Co.......... Coliseum, Gallery 54 


Pam Rr BO Bean ko dn dese sb wcctasedecves Coliseum, Main Floor E1 
Rauch & Lang Carriage Co...... First Regt. Armory, Main Floor A2 
Studebaker Automobile Co................. Coliseum, Main Floor Ai 
Woods Motor Vehicle Co. ...........60055- Coliseum, Main Floor H2 


ACETYLENE GAS LIGHTING TANKS 


Avery Portable Lighting Co........... Coliseum Annex, 2d Floor 114 
PURE Dc crc ccepscttnbicthnstvessccctiss Coliseum, Gallery 61 
BATTERIES 
Ciolomme DOOGRE OGs occ cca ccciewccccccscawectins Coliseum, Gallery 19 
Hensel Battery & Mfg. Co........... First Regt. Armory, Gallery 29 
DOERR GER Gn bo 0c oe vc ccdonccvesvcccevvins Coliseum, Gallery 73 
National Sales Corp............ . First Regt. Armory, Gallery 30, 31 
Vesta Accumulator Co............. First Regt. Armory, Gallery 5, 6 
Witherbee Igniter Co..........-...-+. First Regt. Armory, Gallery 9 
BEARINGS 
Hess-Bright Mfg. Co.......... Coliseum Annex, 2d Floor 119, 120, 121 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co..............ceceeceens Coliseum, Gallery 22 
GOORE TOR GO cds es ces ctncedesccesevcsccvsccvece Coliseum, Gallery 13 


Timken Roller Bearing Axie Co................ Coliseum, Gallery 49 
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BODIES AND TOPS 
Chicago Coach & Carriage Co..... Coliseum Annex, 2d Floor 145, 146 
London Auto Supply Co........ Coliseum Annex, 2d Floor 93, 94, 111 
Pee Cees COR weve cclcchnwdesesan Coliseum Annex, 2d Fioor 86, 87, 88 
Ces STA OGhe 6 04.0.0 be 0s édackas edt Coliseum, Gallery 2, 3, 4 
BERVGP COPTIRO: GO. ob ccc cctoccccurersa Coliseum Annex, 2d Floor 143 
CARBURETERS 
teen, FECN Be Tas x cb wae ste cbc sccensasod Coliseum, Gallery 75, 76 
National Sales Corporation....... First Regt. Armory, Gallery 30, 31 
WOR Fi Tee craved a ccer ees csicancvcat Coliseum Annex, 2d Floor 109 
CASTINGS 


Cramp & Sons’ Ship & Engine Building Co., Wm., 
Coliseum Annex, 2d Floor 95 


CHAINS 
Battiuvtes Chemin GREE. Ge. ices icc ccccsncccoves Coliseum, Gallery 50 
Diaond Chalet WG. CO... ccs cc ceccccccsccves Coliseum, Gallery 55 
WE Tete ice ccd cc cde wavcosansieedes see Coliseum, Gallery 23 
COILS 
Rareme, Riseten BGC. 2 iciciccscvveccesesesiss Coliseum, Gallery 75, 76 
OE nected Kiar dene ds eeaeatadhvarnvese Coliseum, Gallery 30 


DEALERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF GENERAL 


ACCESSORIES 
Adapt Machinery Co............-..... First Regt. Armory, Gallery 10 
Arnstein, Eugene..............+.. First Regt. Armory, Gallery 23, 24 


Auto Accessories Mfg. Co., 
First Regt. Armory, Gallery 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18 


Paste Guaety GSO. ooo sccccccccess First Regt. Armory, Gallery 19, 20, 21 
Beckley Raiston Co............ First Regt. Armory, Gallery 34, 35, 36 
Excelsior Supply Co.............s0+-- First Regt. Armory, Gallery 39 
POG GB AGGRO. aie c vies ca vidwnoctde vances First Regt. Armory, Gallery 22 


GEARS, AXLES, DIFFERENTIALS, PARTS, ETC. 


Brown-Lipe Gear CO... .....ccccsecccccecnernces Coliseum, Gallery 51 
Cramp, Wm., & Sons, Ship & Engine Bidg Co., 
Coliseum Annex, 2d Floor 95 


Detroit Motor Car Supply Co............ Coliseum, Gallery 77, 78, 79 
Gemmer Engine Co...........-.+050+05 Coliseum Annex, 2d Floor 97 
Hartford Auto Parts Co............... Coliseum Annex, 2d Floor 116 
Muncie Auto Parts Co...........-.-ceeeeeeeeeee Coliseum, Gallery 69 
Spicer Universal Joint Mfg. Co............0++.- Coliseum, Gallery 52 
Warner Gear CO... 2... cccccccccccccccsccvcccenes Coliseum, Gallery 57 


HORNS, SIGNALS, ETC. 


Gabriel Horn Mfg. COo.......cecccccccesccecceees Coliseum, Gallery 12 
LAMPS 
Badger Brass Mfg. CO.......,.-0-eeecceenes Coliseum, Gallery 40, 41 
a SS Pere Tr eerrreriitvir erie Coliseum, Gallery 33 
Edmunds & Jones Mfg. Co..... 2.6... cee eeeecnes Coliseum, Gallery 72 
Gray & Davie......cccccccccccccscceccescces Coliseum, Gallery 43, 44 
imperial Brass Mfg. Co..........+-555- Coliseum Annex, 2d Floor 110 
Pose Mig. CO... 2.2 e cece cece cree cesesevecenes Coliseum, Gallery 46 
Rushmore Dynamo Works............ First Regt. Armory, Gallery 28 
Standard Lamp & Mfg. Co............ First Regt. Armory, Gallery 7 


LUBRICATING OILS AND GREASES 


Dixon Crucible Co., Jos...........0-06- Coliseum Annex, 2d Floor 84 
Harrie Ol Co., A. W.....cccccccccvececcesccvecs Coliseum, Gallery 58 
N. YY. & WN. J. Lubricant Co. ........ cece ee ecenes Coliseum, Gallery 62 
Robinson & Sons’ Co., W. C........+-- Coliseum Annex, 2d Floor 112 


MAGNETOS AND DYNAMOS 


Dayton Electrical Mfg. CO......--.-eeeeeeeee oe Coliseum, Gallery 28 
Motsinger Device Mfg. Co..........-0-eeeeeeees Coliseum, Gallery 24 
Remy Electric Co. .... 2... cece cece cece eee eeeeees Coliseum, Gallery 66 
Splitdorf, C. Fi... see cece eee e erence eee eeeceeee Coliseum, Gallery 30 
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NON-SKIDS, TIRE COVERS, ETC. 


Weed Chain Tire Grip Co........... ccc ececeees Coliseum, Gallery 10 


TOOLS, JACKS, ETC. 


Cook’s Railway Appliance Co................... Coliseum, Gallery 70 
PUMPS, TANKS, OILERS, ETC. 
Damir B Ges Bee Bs Packs ik oscivics ecesced Coliseum, Gallery 7, 8, 9 
Detroit Lubricator Co. ........ccsccsees Coliseum Annex, 2d Floor 98 
PORE Gs ng evs cavicsceacicinve Coliseum Annex, 2d Floor 82 
Imperial Brass Mfg. Co............... Coliseum Annex, 2d Floor 110 
EN Ms Scheme ddUadi ves oes tcnsdscamhaanewl Coliseum, Gallery 34 
I is bo tds d cee nmbieewad Coliseum Annex, 2d Floor 151 
National Oil Pump & Tank Co...... First Regt. Armory, Gallery 11 
Wray Pump @ Register Co............csseeceees Coliseum, Gallery 15 


RADIATORS, BONNETS, FENDERS, ETC. 


Kinsey Manufacturing Co............. Coliseum Annex, 2d Floor 115 
Rete) BUMMRTRCUIIN GO... 65 a0 'ctcc0s cewenceseces Coliseum, Gallery 53 


RIMS, WHEELS, ETC. 


Ree eee First Regt. Armory, Gallery 27 
Se thos ives respect neasegneaasind Coliseum, Galiery 35 
er AID, o's sis dade ceduéecstdeberedhel Coliseum, Gallery 65 
ee OY Tn ool dads cas ues damaed Coliseum Annex, 2d Floor 83 


SHOCK ABSORBERS 


Diezemann Shock Absorber Co.......... orewen Coliseum, Gallery 1 
OCRFETRCR SUSPENSION SO. 2 on vc ccccceecccesvvceese Coliseum, Gallery 74 
Kilgore Air Cushion Co................ Coliseum Annex, 2d Floor 113 
MOOG y. Be. Ch asian cae web situa oct s ccktatn Coliseum Annex, 2d Floor 96 
SPEEDOMETERS 
a as I x o540 040 0 eke <dnse cath intend cees cae Coliseum, Gallery 29 
ay NS i a bs bd Wkds pdb boot nsaas Coliseum Annex, 2d Fioor 118 
SN Sires Tso ic coe ccck ccwicwesuanen Coliseum Annex, 2d Floor 81 
Oliver instrument Co.................. Coliseum Annex, 2d Floor 117 
Pe Ss Gs onc i nck dues Febacccen First Regt. Armory, Gallery 22 
ee es es Ole Bes cctes cuestsnnwe Coliseum Annex, 2d Floor 85 
We DE ono 6 baa bi bbcdbecctaniccaeesosesee Coliseum, Gallery 42 
OT PTET Pere TT Coliseum, Galiery 63 
CP nko eR SUS cd Science dcnsncebcaanaee¥a Coliseum, Gallery 56 


Winchester Speedometer Co...............000005 Coliseum, Gallery 6 


STEEL, STEEL TUBING, ETC. 


American & British Mfg. Co..Coliseum Annex, 2d Floor 106, 107, 108 


Bethlehem Steel Co....... Col. Annex, 2d Floor 101, 102, 103, 104, 105 
Preeser G& Gem, THES.......cccccscecs First Regt. Armory, Gallery 26 
PE OTUs in on eweresodcscecnuee sae Coliseum, Gallery 25 
Western Malleable Steel Co............ Coliseum Annex, 2d Floor 80 


TIMERS, PLUGS, AMMETERS, ETC. 


Atwater Kent Mfg. Co.............. Coliseum Annex, 2d Floor 89, 90 
DS FTIREINOR BGs He 6050 pecnsevovcnsoawe Coliseum, Gallery 75, 76 
EE AY POPS PEE CLEP TT LET ETC CT Ree Coliseum, Gallery 30 


MOTOR CYCLES AND PARTS 


Aurora Automatic Machinery Co................ Coliseum, Gallery 16 
Consolidated Mfg. Co.............. Coliseum Annex, 2d Fioor 99, 100 
Fowler-Manson-Sherman Cycle Mfg. Co....Col. Annex, 2d Floor 147 
Harley-Davidson Motor Co........ Coliseum Annex, 2d Floor 124, 139 
omdiee Mig. CO... ccccccccccvcced Coliseum Annex, 2d Floor 122, 141 
Reading Standard Cycle Mfg. Co. .Coliseum Annex, 2d Floor 123, 140 


MISCELLANEOUS EXHIBITS 


Acetyvone Co., Carbide............... First Regt. Armory, Gallery 3 
Chicago School of Motoring...... First Regt. Armory, Gallery 32, 33 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co....Col. Annex, 2d Floor 130, 131, 132, 133 
Motor & Accessory Mfrs....... ....-..se000- Coliseum, Gallery 14, 17 

Coliseum Annex, 2d Floor 91, 92 
Pebaashs Ba... LOGUNGIG. «6 occccsccccvvassedsdve Coliseum, Gallery 64 
PA Sa MC hokd enka co¥s 200628? ose dne Coliseum Annex, 2d Floor 150 
Peeey Fe Bae osc cemis sd eat cctsce ots oneae Coliseum Annex, 2d Floor 144 


Valentine & Co., Varnishes.............ececeees Coliseum, Gallery 11 
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THE AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE 


OUBTLESS there are few, even though closely connected 
1) with the industry—in fact, a part of it—and cognizant on 
that account of all that happens concerning it, who appreciate 
the vast strides it has been making, or realize on what a solid 
foundation this growth is based. There is presented, in tabular 
form in the following pages, for the first time in the history of 
the industry, a résumé of the cars, the annual output of which, 
mounting into the thousands, goes to swell the vast total that 
has served to place America in the front rank, where the number 
of cars in use is concerned, despite the fact that she was among the 
last of the principal manufacturing nations of the globe to consider 
the automobile seriously, and when she did take it up, persist- 
ently barked up the wrong tree for some time. An attempt has 
been made to present in tabular form for easy reference, a list 
of all the cars made in this country, grading them according to 
their selling price alone, so that, taken as a whole, the table may 
be said to be representative of the American automobile. It 
is not contended that the list is as complete as it can possibly be 
made; doubtless, there may be some makers who have been in 
business for some time who have been inadvertently overlooked, 
while in other cases, cars that are listed have ceased to be factors, 
except in the hands of those few purchasers. 

An analysis of its most salient features shows better than 


anything else can the trend of things in the automobile field, as 
well as revealing in a manner little short of marvelous the great 
expansion it has undergone in the past year or two. The first 
page of the table brings to light in no uncertain manner the 
fact that while the “poor man’s automobile” may not be a reality 
as yet, it is not because there is no one bending an effort toward 
that goal. The extent of the list of cars of all types that are now 
made to sell at less than $1,000 must come as a surprise to 
those who have always regarded the automobile solely as the 
perquisite of great wealth. And this must be further intensified 
by the even greater showing of cars made to sell between $1,000 
and $2,000, while going a little further reveals the fact that 
probably more automobiles of the modern, high-powered type 
are listed at $2,500 than at any other single figure. More than 
this, it shows that the efforts of Americag manufacturers are not 
confined to catering to any one class where style or power is 
concerned; cars are being turned out in large quantities at low 
figures, but, on the other hand, the American maker has also 
soared, and automobiles made in this country are now to be 
had at prices as high as any demanded abroad, In the field of the 
electric pleasure vehicle, and of the commercial vehicle, both of 
the electric and gasoline-driven types, the great expansion that is 
constantly taking place is equally plain. 


PRINCIPAL DETAILS OF AMERICAN CARS FOR 1907 





Change 


Car Price | Power| N°: |Seats| Clutch Speed | Drive | Wheel | weight Tires 
Cyls. rae Base 
Ses tag. <5, +b a Pad ain wee $250 3 I 2 |Planetary. j Wt Bathe dicie' ss ls.v awe 4 41 & 44x] 
PODS 5 6 508 8 be ct xno eee 375 5 2 2 ....|Planetary../|Shaft.... 58” 550 28x 24 
WO sas oo vnce rs scatman 400 8 I ee Bo ae ..|Planetary../Chain... 60” 700 32X2 
EI ia 0 a's ¥.0'0.0- 0d ics 400 4 I ee A pe ob scvles ean Gomes ESS Be 400 28x2 
Ce acy. 6 cucu 5 ae ee 400 4 I OTe. . ow shee data wks Chain... 80” 750 26x 24 
iba eS «ees cere 400 9 I ee Serer rome, pee i, ee ye - 360X2 
PRE io oh 5S op Pp abee eRw ee 450 12 2 DS  bivens cus So eVhcs es > 64 Clee ees | ale Pe pre ey 
Oe eer rae Eee 475 I 2. |Friction. Chain. . 73” 650 26x 24 
ne eee 75 12 2 ae ee ee ee AS ee 650 36x 14 
475 
Oats ox see tetid dna Ota 500 6 I Ee was. s-cy . .|Planetary..|Rope....|........ 800 |42 & 44x13 
Reliable—Dayton............ 00 12 2 Brie veanes<sags Planetary..|/D. Chain|........ 700 |40 & 44x14 
) 5 

ee ee ee eee 525 4 I QS Bee aca es Pan Chain... 77” 750 26x 24 
OURS casio s sc whens panes 550 7 2 2 Planetary..|Shaft... . 76” 1,300 30 X 34 
Pm eis obs rete eds ae 600 15 4 DS Soeees ss .|Planetary..|Shaft... . 84” 1,000 30X 3 
Qe iy ea ines 6 ose ehhs opto 600 10 2 2 wees oe.. |e emetary.. Chain... 73” 1,150 28x3 
WING inte nn se kiasearteens 600 10 2 Rahn POs + aa Planetary..|Shaft.... en a 28x 3 
Pe or o.xs ew Aes bee 600 10 2 ARE, FR ae ey Planetary..|Chain... Oe. “li gasaee 44x14 
pO Een 600 14 2 a Me ee .|Planetary..|Shaft.. . . 78” 1,000 28x 3 
QM 85 5 5 oes acs taa® 650 7 I eo Cee ....|Planetary.. Chain... 72” 1,000 28x3 
FNS sas Ps eck ca Owe 650 10 2 ToS ee ee | er ae Rope... . 75” 850 44 & 48x14 
Pa aiterea s/s ad 00a WS a 650 12 2 et CO ....|Planetary..|Chain... ees eee 36x 14 
ROME Pes iepiee os cess + yeti 675 8 I 4 ‘a Planetary..|Chain...|.. 28x 3 
Hates ck ca icinceenees 700 10 2 oe DOPE To) Pera ee Rope... 75” 850 44 & 48x14 
5 UNS SEE OUP E TT TEE Cert 750 14 2 a eee 6 ee ey Shaft. Dee! vend dace 28x 3 
CT APP Se re oe 800 10 I 2 Planetary... (Chaim. ..|........j.ceee0. 30X 3 
FR sd JU oo Cos Os 800 10 2 Rg POMS * apap oe SR Se 900 44 & 48x13 
CRP dts. oe aticat 2 ne 800 12 2 ee Oe Se ...|Planetary..|Shaft.... 76” 1,000 28x 3 
Mi 8s 2s Sel ch ova eewss 800 14 2 ag | Ser Planetary .|Shaft... 84” 1,300 30X 3 
DERG C5 ba ines wns o sctals 3 825 14 2 ie i) ee Planetary.. Shaft... . 72” E890 lis a dethe kes 
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i eS ale ae weiero 
SEE’. 2, S's ache Whee ane sieidled 
SS ene oe Pema en, Siaeel,. “Bere 
NR a aR. 15's e ea Sia 
Stoddard-Dayton............. 


NN U. . wae we en eakecehees 
OS Serene ere e 


Pope-Tribune.... 


ee i. DECREE 
I a a ah ln ay nan 
a Di oan 5 ellie le ee 
Pullman—Runabout 
SEP eee eres 


| ie RRP ree or 
EE aS erie 6 FE 
SD ew velnn's adc heels 
I he sb ais RRS 


OL EE ee ae 


Adams-Farwell............... 
isis «wn a were 
a a so aight’ 
NE a i Sere 
Pungs-Finch. .......cccsesee. 
es is he ch a ea a allée %p 
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Change 

Spe Drive | Wheel 
ear _ 
bid. waa brctpaied als Relate Rae Gear 90” 
Planetary.. Chain... 76” 
Pianetary..|Chain. go” 
kd ctobcletaieg kad Chain... 92° 
b  eatatied wk atale Chain... 84” 
sia Daca a'b viele Chain... 86” 
oy A ee 89” 
Sliding... . Shaft.... 81” 
Sliding. ... Shaft.... 96” 
..|Planetary.. Shaft... . 90” 
.|Planetary..'\Chain...| 100” 
P’norSl’.. Chain... 100” 
.|Sliding.... Shaft.... 82” 
..|Planetary.. Chain... . 90” 

, . (Sliding. a | RS pe pes 
\Planetary.. Chain 90” 
.|Planetary.. Chain 75” 
Planetary.. Chain 92” 








1,100 | 30X3 
<n e a 30X 34 
1,500 | 30X34 
1,200 30X 34 
1,675 | 30 X 34 
1,600 | 32X 34 
1,750 30X 34 

| 
1,500 | 30X3 
eos 30X 34 
30 X 34 
oad hn 32X34 
1,600 | 34X 34 
1,800 | 30X 34 


Sliding. ©... Chain 00” ........ 30 X 3} 
|Planetary.. Chain. . 94” 1,850 30X3 
.|Planetary.. Chain 100” 2,000 30X4 
\Planetary.. Chain 92 1,750 30X 34 
ire es: hee Pati ee 94” 1,600 | 32x 3 & 34 
Planetary.. Chain 100” 2,000 30X4 
Planetary.. Shaft WM 4. ass iS eee 
Planetary..|........ 110” eS Ee See 
.|Planetary.. |Chain... OE EOE TE Ee 
Sliding. ... Shaft... . 84” 1,400 28x 34 
Planetary.. Shaft... . 86” 1,700 30X 34 
Select..... Shaft... . 90” Ae ee er 
o* Gear.... 100” ,700 34X 34 
. Sliding... . Shaft... . 86” 1,450 | 32% 3 
Planetary..|Shaft.... 100” 1,900 32X 34 
Shaft... . 86” 1,600 | 32 X 34 
Planetary.. Chain... 80” 200 36x 34 
Select..... Shaft... . 96” 1,800 32 X 34 
Sliding. Ul ee 103” 2,800 34X4 
Sliding. ... Shaft.... 06” 1,650 28x 34 
Sliding... . Shaft... . 90” COG: bos srk waves 
Sliding. ...|Shaft.... 98” 1,700 32 X 34 
Planetary..|Shaft.... 106” 2,100 32x 34 
. Sliding... . Shaft... . 88” 1,400 30X 34 
Sliding... . Shaft... . 06” 1,800 | 32X 34 
Sliding... .|Shaft.... 102” 1,750 | 30 X 34 
Sliding. ... Shaft.... 9s” 1,600 | 32 X 34 
PY. As oberg a ceceles baeees 30x 34 
Sliding. |. ee 100” 2,200 | 32X%4 
EE 2 0] BOR” Jae co ge cules covshedess 
Sliding... . Shaft... . 92” 1,755 | 30X 34 
Sliding... .'/Shaft.... 92” CDR sic chain 8 * e 
Select..... ee | ae ee sw oar amma 
Planetary..|Shaft....| 106" |........ 32x"4 
Sliding... . Shaft.... aa ee aoe 32x"4 
Sliding. ... Shaft.... 90” 1,450 |30x3 & 34 
Sliding... .\Shaft.... 92” 1,755 30X 34 
Ro a pee Sree, SP ree 
Sliding.... Shaft....| 108” 2,300 | 32xX4 
Sliding.... Shaft....| roo” 2,050 | 32X34 
Sliding. ... Shaft....| 100” 1,825 32X 34 
Sliding.... Shaft....| rro” 1,600 32 x'34 
Sliding. ...|Shaft....| 103” T,900 32 xl4 
Se Re ah tee P lee ce Sa aa © 
| 
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a PRINCIPAL DETAILS OF AMERICAN CARS—Continued 
y Change | wy 
CAR Price | Power No. Seats Clutch Socal Drive | Wheel Weight Tires 

aa Cyls. Gone Base 
ESE Reet i SEC Mie Se de 2,000 26 ee Serr I oe oink ../Sliding. . Shaft....' 104” 1,800 32X 34 
LM bao 0b 50 0c ccveaserus 2,000 40 4 ee eee Fe Shaft....| 105” 1,900 32X 34 
bok wes cas bows su taaee 2,000 30 2 = ree ..|Plane’ry Shaft.... 1064” 1,800 32X4 
ite ans nae ke oe eb 2,000 32 4 ere dae ree rs fry re aa 
We ed dares oe karin 2,100 20 4 Qe "Se .. Sliding. . Shaft... . 96” 1,850 32 x'34 
GR ees 6 vcs vo anole 2,100 36 4 5 (|Dise ....|Sliding. .|Shaft...., 103” 2,250 | 32X4 

La Salle Niagara.............. 2,250 30 4 ee Spee ....|Sliding. .|\Shaft....| 100” 1,800 32x 34 
EGS 5.26 i w.s ceh > agers s 2,250 30 4 5 Expansion... ..|Sliding. .|Shaft.... dae eee 30 x}34 
PN EN uk cg Sleie oo 9 ee Roe 2,250 24 4 Cir Be s<<ewd 0 .. Sliding. .|\Shaft.... 110” ee Cnr d es 

} CRE als 06 5 50s + 0 ba’ Moe aa 2,250 28 4 i. es ae ....)pelect.. . Shaft... . 100” 2,000 32X4 
CR ES hod 9 digs 5a eke dawns 2,250 24 4 ES errr ae ee Plane’ry Shaft... . 99” 2,000 32X34 

; tare es. gulb's ctininie 2,250 28 4 5 |Cone........../(Sliding. ./Shaft.... oar <1. sanited é 32 X 4 

, CR Cai ow 506.8 wena 2,250 20 3 ee er PP Se See i 102” T,7§O |--ccccscccce 

Dorris—Runabout............ 2,350 30 4 2 Disc . Select... |Shaft.... a a 2,200 32X4 

Z Ws tea Outre ou Che c Wie 2,400 Cece CM BSE a. \ su cca Oo Vee eee Shaft... . ale ESE Caps 34X4 

? Gato Antes a + Pade werd s 2,500 RR BR Re ea epee: TSA Snaft....| ra” 2,400 34X4 

Cat o's W che 0 ap cena 2,500 24 4 re .. Select... |/Shaft ...' 108” 2,200 | 34X 34 & 4 

' is to a's Sn ts ko 2,500 Te ee re eres Sr A ee a are 34X4 

‘ CN A iad 5 sn a beeps 2,500 30 4 § (Disc...........|/Piane ty Geet....| ros” 32X4 
Stevens-Duryea............... 2,500 20 4 5 |Disc...........|Sliding. .iShaft.... 90” 1,850 30X 34 
, AR Gah Sear eae rae 2,500 30 4 S Tie, Cintas of. i ew Shaft....| 104” 2,200 34X%4 

’ PO eames) Sees aed 30 4 Tacs, Cees Ss Sliding. . Shaft... . OS SA ere 32X4 
RID S civ nx ais daw bad ewnuees 2,500 30 4 5 (|Con. Band..... Select...\Shaft..... 102” 2,250 32xX4 

’ Canny 2,500 45 4 s |Disc...........(|Sliding. .|Shaft....| 108” 2,400 34X%4 

1S EE Seer en 2,500 30 4 Ge | SR ee Select...\Shaft.... 102” 2,250 32X4 

CEE ak < an c.0 3 sees pares aoe eee 30 4 Aa -< of pS ose Sliding... D.Chain 1084” 2,500 34x 44 
Ga ala W'S sc 0 wi 0 v0 ae ace 2,500 35 4 s j|Cone.... ... Sliding../Chain...| 108” 2,600 32X4 
a ys os aiera.k be cs Whe 2,500 30 4 “ee ee . Select... \Shaft.... 102” 2,300 32X4 
Smith.. 2,500 24 4 © tiene... ... ... Sliding. . Shaft... . 107” 2,100 34X4 
Rg wie wk >. es b alee 2,500 35 4 SS 2 oo eked Sliding. . Shaft... . ee PRE TS par. 34X4 
pS IT ee ee 2,500 24 4 Eas TSS arene Plane'ry Shaft... . 98” 1,750 32X4 
EID res S ein det and el aaiés a 2,500 40 4 ROD s «oss octal D. Chain 106” 2,500 32X%4 
PIES x. 9 5 a0 68 2 wet ee 2,500 35 4 SEER’. < & ¢:0-< <<< IG ols 06-355'> "ole haan 32X 34 
Rica id Wine-a saw 0 bos © is gh aw 5 2,500 30 4 ph, & BAG AA eee .. Sliding. . Shaft....| 108” 3,750 32X4 
PN chs 05.0 acy ’ae. chats wei 8 2,500 24 4 5 |D.Cone........\Plane’ry |Shaft.... 96” 2,150 32X4 
i Ng ia hin nb cnx > Ae Ape 2,500 35 4 s |Disc...........(iiding. .|Shaft....| 108” 2,400 32X4 
NE, Ae nyt eee 2,500 35 4 5 \Expansion.....Sliding..\Shaft.... 106” 2,400 | 34x 34&4 

, RES BPR a. ae 2,500 40 4 © FRRMMC. cc cccuss . 6s ...| 288" 2,400 34X4 

: Bars ions WR aba eh o> eX bee 2,500 OO: en. Saeki od eb ee Shaft 97 2,300 32X4 

; OE ee PEA Ao ve 2,500 36 4 5 Disc Sliding. . Shaft 120” 2,500 34X4 

} Stoddard-Dayton............. 2,500 35 4 ie | Oe Select. . . Shaft 105” 2,500 34X4 
TELAT Ss Ko vanes eae 2,500 40 4 5 Expansion..... Sliding. .|Shaft....| roo” . 34X4 
pT Fee re ee ry 2,500 a 6 an a, Sie Pe nT Shaft....| x:2” 2,800 34X4 
aac ead pea 59 eae eats ee| 2,500 35 4 S°, Rs 6c ba ese Sliding..|D.Chain 112” 2,900 34X%4 
Adams-Farwell............... eS ET 3 ME PVC P ees gg a REE Pe Ears SN IS 
pak RR A cere ere 2,500 30 4 § |Disc...........|Sliding. .'Shaft....| 110” 2,500 34X%34&4 
Hewitt—Town Car........... 2,600 to) I Set GRE Se Plane’ry.|Chain. . . 84” 1,800 { re - con 
bg eee 2,600 40 4 SSNs pba scale Gn. sebee st MOO 1. vcanene 34x 44 
FS pr ears fe ey 2,600 30 2 ee . e ee Sears Sere ms ae 
Te SE | 6 indiccadecge 2,750 40 4 eo Select...|Shaft....; 122” 2,500 32X4 
Popo-Hasrtiord..........06000 2,750 30 4 ee | Sliding. .|Shaft....| 102” 2,400 32X4 
css oss 6.0 on ¥eduerns 2,750 40 4 SDs ic wa all Select... Shaft..... 1064” 2,500, 34x 34&4 
PEE Sid ek vd a tome keane’ 2,750 40 4 “ee: ee ES a wD he oy a tl 

«A Ph as ks o55 1.5 cra cadaet 2,800 20 4 s |Diec...........jouame. .iShaft.... 105” 1,900 |\34x 3 & 34 

; LOOR es 90.04 40 0ce se wena 2,800 | 20 4 Perrys Sliding. . Chain... 96” 1,900 | 32X%4 
PURREVEVAMER. 2c ccccrscscvvsce 2,800 35 4 ay eee Sliding. .|\Shaft....|  rz1” 2,550 34X%4 
Mas a ah a)aa deo oa bw ween 2,800 Oe SOB fe cewsies » chuwa eee Shaft:...| 108” 2,600 34X4 
WOE in aah hd de 6 6:03 380K ees 2,800 40 6 Shoe ovine cct ses stn ic.) wee” 2,600 4X4 
Es Gn oo ok aoa geen 2,800 | 30 4 ee Re Sliding. . Shaft....| 108” 2,200 |36x 3 & 4 
Adams-Farwell............... 2 ae aoe Sees PRY F.5=e TS- DR ie whe 6-0 0:e.0 50 lanes s sncek ae Mle bn 
EG BOs 594s pend e sp kwae « 3,000 30 4 s |Disc...........\Sliding. .|\Shaft....| xz” 2,500 32x4 

4 EE ais 0 Sc ces ais ak 3,000 28 4 SE aes Sliding. .|Shaft....| ro9” 2,350 32x34 &4 
a ing othe oe te bg he 3,000 40 4 <. [eeOm, . <.>..4: pee D. Chain 106” 2,700 32X4 
aang eke han bcmee 3,000 50 4 § |Disc.........../Sliding. .|\Shaft....| 1126” 2,600 34x44 
Cae #6 Ss of ca as cinta 3,000 40 4 9 |\Disc.... .... Sliding. .|\Shaft....| 104” 2,500 34X4 

4 OER, ate" SITES 3,000 40 4 et eee .. Select... /Shaft....| 104” 2,400 34X4 

4 Dra biss be ot<des OeeeNY 3,000 40 4 FTE v's cwacas Sliding. .|Shaft....| 100” 2,450 32 x"44 

4 CE citebicnccsetssveserees 3,000 40 4 © Tens on ss ee obese!) S00 lee cswhe- 34 x'44 
arin, hie ale 0 od 0.9 ween 3,000 40 4 ~ tie = aeereeet ae RS Re ¢ ee ree 34x 4 &l44 
BE iiss do 6a sin 986 tne ote 3,000 40 4 ie eR RE sect SEO” lev ccuss the ethan seen 
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PRINCIPAL DETAILS OF AMERICAN CARS—Continued 
l 
: | Change 
Car Price | Power (N°: |Seats| Clutch Spe Drive | Wheel | Weight Tires 
yls. : ge Base 
ar 

Simplicity... heidi aac blew crest eta Oud 3,000 40 4 ee Sees Fp >, Cemtn |: 206° 1) ete ees 34X4 
National. . pets 3,000 40 4 SWAB sss oacee Sliding. . Shaft... a Ea 32X4 
i danh ov ec cckna ws 3,200 32 4 ee ee ree ee Sliding. . Shaft SO hv cancer 34X%4 
Ee Oe a Ae 3,250 60 4 7 |Disc. . Sliding. . ‘Shaft 123” 3,000 31x 44 
American—Roadster.......... 3,250 40 4 Sere Sliding. . ‘Shaft 106” 2,300 36x34 & 4 
RRC a sak sa cad an cade wat eas 3,400 Sh . © Golo ws 'e'wiellece.5 > BOE a atte Shaft "gli See 5 36x4& 5 
TS ESE Ye ae ey ee 3,400 SMO) 6. hie s snisle'ns 3040 Vea enawee Shaft 112” 2,700 36x4 
SRE ere are gt 3,500 50 4 7 |Con. Band...../\Select Shaft 110” 2,950 34x 44 
SEAM n\a.5.0%, isla, nse ne ake pe ats 3,500 ee a OR Oe eee re | er Shaft tae Pe ree 30x4& 5 
RE accion daa Guo Ree 3,500 40 4 Se ee Select Shaft TS Se eee 34x 44 
IS a, 5h unit a's wae 9 Sc 3,500 50 4 7 |Com. Air...... Sliding. . Shaft. 119” | 3,300 | 34X44 
EDS 9:4.00 8.005% 45% 4b ee Ke 3,500 35 4 @. Via Coatah.... 5. shesea bass Shaft... 118” | 2,800 |36x 34 & 44 
MINK 55. gin Susie bien’ a wou 3,500 35 4 OPN iss Wic wider ISliding. . Shaft... 104” | 2,850 \34x%4 & 4} 
0.0: dckes Os aaa halen 3,500 35 4 eS hea Sliding. . Shaft... 104” | 2,300 34X4 
TIE TE EO EE eee 3,500 5° 4 Pee ae ‘Sliding. . |Shaft... 117” 2,800 34x 44 
Merkel died ¥indtas <oplovein 40 4 BS Sn: 6 Cee ‘Sliding. . Shaft... 110” 2,800 34X4 
TS SE Re ee, ee 3,500 50 4 i 4 ee \Sliding. . |Shaft... 112” | 2,650 34X 44 
B-L-M.. hi ces skool eee 24 4 5 |Cone . Sliding. . |Shaft.. . 98” 1,300 32 X 34 
NL te a wihaiion <4 ¢wae0 408 040s 3,500 50 4 ey Sliding. . |Shaft.. . 132” 3,000 36x 44 
SE eI a earl eS? 40 4 Se ye rere poeeece... ja. Chain! ss0°* |. ¢....2% 36x4 & 5 
I edi eta es b's kd kD 3,500 35 4 5 |Disc .. (Sliding. . |Shaft... 110” | 2,600 |34x 34 & 4} 
I a | 3,500 40 4 Rise teeid « 5 oss ine eae Sliding. . |\Shaft 112” 2,600 34X4 
rare Re te 3,500 40 4 Et Ore (Sliding. . ‘Shaft 112” 2,600 34x44 
RES LS See oP 3,500 50 4 @./ Ts swe Si ‘Sliding. . Shaft 112” 3,000 34x%4 & 44 
PORN Sais 506 ook s ees 3,500 35 4 2 |Automatic..... Py Shaft 98” 1,800 32X34 
Stevens-Duryea............... 3,500 35 6 5 |Disc..........-.|Sliding. .|Shaft 114” 2,300 34X4 
E55 5-4 Far ana. bas 3,600 50 4 bag RAT BN CP EE ES Eee Pi cree or 
WE iin 6a ao Pe Nnk a eles 3,700 oe) NE OR Baie oes. Feu #0 TREE Shaft re Ayan. pis 34x4&5 
SI ig Said os aueaad bing ha 3,750 40 6 ae | ae Sliding. . ‘Shaft 115” ee eee eee ee oe 
IN S95 «cudnt cou dicaie's 4,000 35 4 ey eR FRR Sliding. . Shaft. 104” 2,500 34x4 & 4} 
Thomas. . ea 4,000 | 60 4 7 |Disc. Select. .|D.Chain| 118” 3,200 |36x4 & 5 
Peerless. . 4,000 30 4 5 |Int’l Exp'd’ g.. . |Select.. . |Shaft.. 109” 2,800 |\34x4 & 4} 
Frayer- Miller—Runabout...... 4,000 36 6 2 |Int’l _ d’g...|Sliding. . Shaft 122” 2,500 36x 44 
Ns tin ain ka Wark chien o ad4k 4,000 30 6 7 |Disc.. . Sliding. . |\Shaft 127” 2,400 |\36x 34 & 4 
Cleveland—Limousine......... 4,000 35 4 eee . . Sliding. . Shaft 104” 2,800 34X4 
Adams-Farwell................ 4,000 45 5 5s |D. Sliding...... Ak eno ae Gear 108” 2,400 34x 44 
Royal-Touring...... $30 wine 4,000 45 4 EA so 34.0.0 Sliding. . ‘Shaft WR i. sw eeaen 34X 44 
NOES 6 Sdn cn ted cow eke «fe 30 4 ORs aad Same ‘Sliding. . Shaft OME. “Givaseewe 34X4 
RE SES SRE attr pees 50 4 Ss LE eee. OER Ue 1154” 2,600 34X4 
EE eee eee 40 4 ie Sar Select...|.D. Chain} 112” 2,800 34X44 
Is: -nn ‘Tea id > ord oe u o who ae 4,000 40 4 Te eee, eM a ea 120” 3,000 36 x 44 
ere PRT T ere 4,000 40 4 ee, ere ISiiding. .|(Shaft..... 112” 2,550 36x34 & 4 
Pierce Great Arrow........... 4,000 30 4 “er ee Sliding. .Shaft..... 112” 2,900 |34x4 & 4} 
i CO eee ee 4,000 50 4 7 \Expansion.... ‘|Sliding. . |Shaft....| 122” 2,750 36X%4 
BE ee Pee 4,000 35 4 oa errs Sliding . . Shaft....| 124” 2,140 |34x4 & 44 
MURS annua a0 x dee ove Rotealh see 4,200 50 4 7 |Ind. Clutch.... + ei 129” 3,000 36X5 
SN sk cthic o bake 4 Odin «34 4,200 45 4 7 Com. Band...../|Select... D. Chain| 116” 2,900 |\34x4 & 44 
Nes san, 5 1acat vile irinn'e Rosie’ wih 4,200 30 4 i TEM ot a 08-4 i Sliding. . Shaft.. 112” 2,900 |34x 34 & 4 
I ei va dee oh ba CEES Os 4,250 35 4 te > ee ee Sliding. . \Shaft....| 104” 4,250 | 34X4 
atti 6 340.0463 cers 96 4,250 35 4 3 |Diec...........~elect...|D. Chain) 29” 3,200 |36x4 & 4} 
|” a re ae 4,250 50 4 is, BS ee Select...|D.Chain| 115” 2,900 |36x 34 & 44 
White—Limousine............ 4,500 eg ae See ae ares Fhe aera RR Re” oe eee 34x4 & 5 
ES PCR eee 4,500 35 4 7 |Disc Select...|D. Chain} © 117” 3,400 |36x4 & 4} 
a sna eipan.ee Oe kn po ola o 4,500 60 4 i eee Select... D. Chain} 118” 3,500 |36x4& 5 
2 a ee hn ere 7 4,500 45 4 ? Tre ss cewa Select....D.Chain| 117” 3,400 |36x4 & 44 
ENS 5.5 savas S sie Kore See en ares 4,500 60 4 5 Int'l Exp’d’g.. ./|Select D.Chain| 120” 3,200 |36x4 & 44 
BAG Scxiuniadas dsr waateh s 4,500 60 4 DP ED Tes. ao wine Select...|D.Chain| 116” | 3,300 |36x4& 5 
Simplicity—Limousine......... 4,500 40 4 OReilly Vamos on Friction . |D. Chain | ros” | 2,500 | 34X4 
White—Pullman-Limousine.... 4,700 Ae ee ea ee PPP) Seer, A GS! ee eer 34 x4&5 
DORE cassie e is sss ohnveees 4,750 55 4 7 |Com. Band Select...|D. Chain; 116” 3,000 |36x4 & 4h 
SO RI alae aaa 8 62 00% 4,750 60 4 ee Sliding. .'Shaft....| 121” | 3,000 (36x 34 & 44 
Stearns—Pullman........ 4,750 60 4 7 (Int'l Exp’d’g...|Select.../D.Chain| 120” | 3,200 \36 x4 & 4h 
Studebaker—Limousine........ 5,000 35 4 | a Siding. . (Gmatt....). 0g” |.6....5. 34X%4 
Oe ee 5,000 35 4 ok em, 0 ko Wd Sliding. .'D.Chain| 106” 2,900 34x 44 
Matheson—Runabout......... 5,000 50 4 D WEES soccecee iSelect... D.Chain| 123” 3,250 |36x4 & 5 
Thomas—Limousine........... 5,000 60 4 7 |Disc . Select...|D.Chain| 118” 3,800 (36 x4&5 
Pierce Great Arrow........... 5,000 45 4 “oe AE Pere (Sliding. .\Shaft....| 124” 3,400 36x 4&5 
Studebaker—Landaulet.........; 5,000 35 4 “Seas Sliding. .|\Shaft....| 104” |........ 34x%4 & 44 
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PRINCIPAL DETAILS OF AMERICAN CARS—Continued 























No. Change Wheel 
CAR Price | Power) Cyls. | Seats Clutch Speed Drive Base Weight Tires 
Gear 

Royal-Tourist Limousine. ..... 5,000 45 4 5 NG ie io Getsu aided Siidion:. .Ghaft....|. 224" |. 0 << 000 34x 44 
Knox—Limousine............. 5,000 40 4 Rls a2 5 0i-die Select...|D. Chain) 112” 3,200 34x 44 
IMIS o¥-5 6 pndie'c vagscse ceed 5,000 75 6 at Pre Sliding. .\Shaft....| 127” 3,200 36X 5 
Apperson—Runabout Oo, SEN 5,000 50 4 3 |Com. Band..... Select... D. Chain 100” 1,800 |34X 34 & 4 
Og eS re 5,000 45 4 SR ee er Sliding.. D.Chain| 108” 2,850 |34x%4 & 4} 
OR rrr re 5,000 40 4 » |\Disc...........Select...|D.Chain| 1127” 3,050 (36x44 & 5 
Lozier—Runabout............ 5,000 40 4 S  MDisC...... 2.06.4 + ReneS. «> Coman|  zzs” 2,675 \36x 44 & 5 
pO eee 5,000 32 4 SS FR, re Sliding. .|D. Chain! 106” |........ 34X5 
a ee ae 5,000 50 4 ® -.. AROMAS: 5 ee Shaft....| 120” 3,000 34X44 
HASTMIOM. 2265500 ecesccsecees 5,000 40 4 tS ib %.sasae he Sliding. .|Shaft....| 123” 3,000 36x 44 
Cees eee os vedednwks cows as 5,000 20 6|Ste’m)..... RES; < ohoke oleae saaee Shaft....| 108” 2,800 36x 44 
PUR EO. 505558: Seren coke 5,000 45 4 7 |Int’l Exp’d’g...|Select.../|Shaft.... 114” 3,300 |34x%4 & 44 
A PCE eee ree 5,000 40 4 ae Se ee ee) es cals cnes dete weds dien ee Re ey 
Thomas—Landaulet........... 5,200 60 4 fe Sra Select. . .|D. Chain 118” 4 3,800 |36x4 & 5 
Matheson. . Ci eehb ern ones vare's 5,500 50 4 a PSs Select. . .|D. Chain 123” 3,400 |36x4 & 5 
Packard—Limousine ae 5,500 30 4 7 |Int’l Exp’d’g.../|Sliding..|Shaft....; 122” 3,300 |34x%4 & 4h 
Woods—Victoria Siehas mine eS detain 5,500 45 4 ee” See et Sliding. .|D.Chain| 120” 3,500 36x 44 
Walter fan's ties Miah te keeles eee 40 4 7 |\DiscorCone....|D. Slid’g.|Shaft....| 124” 3,200 |36x4& 5 
WES baka 65 Fo Geuel onanes 5,500 50 4 7 |DiscorCone....'D.Slid’g.|/Shaft....| 124” 3,600 |36x4 & § 
nies tnt Jahns cues axues 5,500 60 8 oe SEMGe <3 ba alates Plane’ry |Shaft....| ra” |....... 815 xX 105 

A f 106” f 
GR rd Sos a nee Veet 5,600 35 4 7 |Rev. Cone...... Sliding. .|D. Chain } rrr” | 2,300 | ( ae = 

‘ . i ae |f 915X105 
Simplex—Runabout...........| 5,760 50 4 2 |Cone...........Select...|D.Chain| 124” 2,250 |}) o35x135 
Ee Pe Pe ETE ee 6,000 50 4 Ra Se are eee Sliding. .|D.Chain| 120” |........ 34X4 
Lozier—Limousine............ 6,000 40 4 7 |Disc...........|Select.../D.Chain| 117” 3,680 |36x4 & 44 
Stevens-Duryea............... 6,000 50 6 7 |Disc .... (Sliding. .|Shaft....| 122” 3,500 |36x4 & 5 
American Bs air «cha iarvh wo 6,000 52 4 Se Sliding..|Chain...| 120” | 3,400 |36x4 & 5 
WES 9 iss he ao dune eae eben 6,000 75 4 9 |Diec...........;s. ClRwmatt....| 2387 3,500 | 36X 5 
Pierce Great Arrow........... 6,500 65 6 7 |Cone........../Sliding..|Shaft....| 135” 3,900 |36x44 & 5 
Matheson—Land’t or Lim’sne. 6,500 50 4 7 |Disc .... Select. . .|D. Chain 123” 3,450 |36X4 & 5 
American Mercedes............| 7,500 45 4 7 \Disc . peebect... 1D. Chaim! 289°. j....+.-. 36x 44 | 

» 
American Napier pet hay FR } 8,000 60 6 7 ee Ske Sliding. . Shaft... . 126” 4,000 | po no. 
a RN ELS ee Mr 8,500 40 4 7 |Cone..........|Select...|/D. Chain Oe”. dade ds \36 x4& 
CAR Price H.P. | Wheelbase Weight Tires Battery | Mileage 
Pope-Waverley—Runabout... . ee ee eer es ee Heel 30x 24 & 3” Pneumatic........../24 Cells....|..... 
E. V. Co.—Runabout......... 900 | 3.5 a ilys Rea 30% 9° Papumetic.s... os. 8 oy 20 Cells... .|... 
Pope-Waverley—Speed Wagon iy A th, AS he 30x 24” & 3” Pnuematic.........\24Cells....|... ih 
National, Model 50.....-...... 950 2.5 67” 5,500 190% 3 PMOUMIBRI,... bo 5 se ce ee tee RS ek —eatietee. 
7 | 

National, Model 65........... 1,000 2.5 67” 5,500 [30% 9° Pmewumatic.......02scse 32 Cells... .|.. 
Woods—Runabout........... oe rer %y 62” ROO tas hos % eee fod sl oA 20 Cells... ./.. 
Pope-Waverley—Speed Wagon 1,025 |........ eS Ee» 30x 24” & 3” Pneumatic......... Sp Cis hides 5.068 
Studebaker—Runabout.......|. 1,135 |........ 67” 3.650 [30% 5° PBUIOEES, oc 8 ec cee a Gs ala dae Sone 
Pope-Waverley—Physicians.. Og Tale ange te >. RAP 30x 3” & 34” Pneumatic.........|30 Cells.. bcchnnas.o% 
| ae rare 1,200 I 68” t,000 190%. 3° PRGUIMREES.. ioc cece asec’ 12 Cells.. , 
National—Runabout......... 1,200 3 70” g,600 {92% Ge PERO e ese cewes 36 Cells....|... 
Babcock Special.............. 1,250 2.5 72” ir, Seiten a GT G54 nis ak ads) oka 24 Cells.... 100 
Studebaker—Stanhope........ ee ae 67” ens. nr en: at | Sey 
Pope-Waverley—Stanhope.... “Rg pepe 70” a 30x 34” Pneumatic.............. 30 Cells....|... i 
Babcock—Roadster.......... 1,400 2.5 78” 1,500 |32x 34” Pneumatic.............. 24 Cells.... 100 
E. V. Co.—Victoria-Phaeton.. . Bs, Los 4 Cie Vides 2 eek es , vc oa 6 Che oo ak wuts <4 Were | EL Rae ee 
Columbus—Stanhope......... TT aang S 69” 1,600 \30X 34” Pneumatic.............. 24 Cells.... 40-75 
Babcock—Victoria........... 1,600 2.5 78” 550 190% 9 PROWMATE.. 6.5... cece es 24 Cells... . 75-100 
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CaR Price H.P. Wheelbase | Weight Tires Battery | Mileage 
Babcock—Stanhope.......... 1,650 . 2 5 63” A Panes reer yer Tor 40 Cells | 50° 
Studebaker—Special Stanhope., 1,675 ........ 74" SSD TOO eres ci dnd oss ctnkhed 36 Cells | 
Pope-Waverley—Surrey...... Seeger ER PORTS ee hi | pe ee ne TRS 3 oho tas oes a 
BB. Ve SO odes vabietms 1,700 7 gal ey” rep Bae | ee en eee ee 
Studebaker—Victoria-Phaeton., 1,775 |........ 68” ee I ee ee eee rn pt a ey 
Rauch & ee eee. Pie 1,800 2. 67” t,600 |32% 39" Paevmatic..... 0. .ceces 24 Cells... .! 75 
Baker—Runabout............ 1,800 2 76” 5, S00 190% SB Fano vn oc cce sts 24 Cells... 80 
Lansden—Electrette.......... 6, ar Pe go 1,850 |30x 34” Pneumatic.............. 60 Cells 60 
Woods Victoria.............. RM has 30 os a3" RM Bes nic ea a Siac wien Aho io ae a nla i Cs <ddos 9-00 a 
Columbus—Coupe............ te 69 1,600 |30x 34” Pneumatic.............. \24 Cells 40-75 
Rauch & Lan ~ pt ahi als 2,000 2 68” 1,750 |32% 3%" Pneumatic............+. 24 Cells... | 75 

Babcock, Model 3............ 2,000 oy ete Pe eee DE Diss's heRandanceud mas oh ook Hee tee ae BGS Sega 
ag - at gear view vo ee ae Pe, 2,000 2.5 70” 1,750 |34x 34” & 4” Pneumatic......... RA Pe rare 
E. V. Co.—Opera Bus........ 2,000 4 69” are ae ihe a | eee ee RUINS 6 SBee n'a 40.5 
Babcock Model No. 4......... ak Ree OR 72" pl ere ee a ee ee 48 cells... . 75 
Pope-Waverley—Stat’n Wagon! 2,250 |........ Sp OEP APY $0 X 4-Pmewientic.. 6. el. soe ese rg CAP ers 
WOOGS VICOOPM: . 0s ccsiecce Ra Ax. ke crs 74” ee oy ay eee eee oe ro ee EE 
Woods—Detachable Brougham : iy Oey 23" OT CO ere eee rE LDS bs 5:4 os b.9'2.05 
Columbus Surrey............. eS”? ree 89 2,200 |34% 4 Pneumatic................|94 Cells... 60 

2,650 2.5 864” 3,100 1396x 34: & 4)" Pncumatic.........j99 COMB... 6]. 8 sn. 
Woods—Theatre Bus. . ig rere eS 70” Re TS onl ars Sa Dead Ww eae ea ee go Cells... 0). 0262 css 
Woods—R’nd-Front Brougham weet... .. ase 86” OS, SE PR ee erie, oe ee 4o Cells....|...-...... 
Studebaker—Surrey.......... ES kh ola gS laste 46:4 0's BLP» aio athe bao Meese dedi ae eo ol Ie Siig Be 5.8 Ss Stay.2h0 
ee ee af ee Te 3,000 89” 2,400 |34 x 44” Pneumatic............. 24 Cells.... 50 
Rauch & Lang—Depot Wagon.| 3,000 ........ 87” 2,500 |36x 44” Pneumatic............. CT SO Aes 
Woods—Landaulet........... "eee 83 EPS OR Sr eyo) Reine, ree Fe a: SN, PR Ree 
Woods—Extension Landaulet..) 3,500 ........ 96” SMI AG) 4.6, Win wea 3k es a a a Oe | ES Pere 
Cantono—Fore Brougham, Ex- 

tension Straight Front...... 3,500 5 90” ot AEE MS 5 i ox hin eck 8090 0 2 obs Padi A Oe Eker e Mada sh 
Baker—Inside-Driven B’gham. | 3,500 2.5 864” 2,200 36x 34” & 44” Pneumatic........|24 Cells....|.......... 
E. V. Co.—Victoria........... | oe eee Oa ne sy Ee) RECEP SP ae we | SAR Peery 
E. V. Co.—Brougham......... OG PRS, Cee pen Se Ns ne 0 diy Fa SACRO Re ON RS, Fe 
E. V. Co.—Landaulet......... ST) PRR ae Ae argos PEON sae PUR 6 6k nace cnced Exe ke 44 Cells....|.......... 
E. V. Co.—Hansom.......... TG As Ree rer a rs Sree Ber PR ie oo 25 «cack kee ae PES I SEP Ppt =. oF 
Lansden, Type 40 CC......... ae eee 88” 3,500 |32% 44" Pneumatic.............. 60 Cells... .| 40 

: > No. Cool- Trans- : : Wheel- Carrying 
er a.P. Cylinders ing mission | Drive Tires base | Type Capacity 
le ee 4 I ASPs a. a ER > ee ee eer 89” 'Delivery.. +++| 350 Ibs. 
f ” 
Ses 4 Water... ‘Selective... .|Shaft...... { am Ma Twin } Solid | 43 ft.|Heavy Truck.) 10,000 Ibs. 
Re 4 Air. S ae Se ee el Re ee Aux. Fire De-| 
*t Wagon. . |Special Des’n. 
eee es ae 4 Re eR ee reer re ee or 5,000 lbs. 
See aa 4 SRF, RR RA Se rere ere oe Truck ey: 6,000 Ibs. 
| RAP ewers be 2 Water...|Planetary..|Chain..... oe 2g | 96” {Light Truck 
or ’Bus..... | 3,000 Ibs. 
Franklin....... 12 4 Air......|Sliding....|Worm.....|30x 34” Solid......... go” |Light Truck.., 2,000 Ibs. 
Cadillac........| 10 I Water... Planetary..|Chain..... 30x 3” Pneumatic..... 76” 'Delivery. . 1,000 lbs. 
Rambler....... 20 2 Water... Planetary..|Chain..... 32x 4” Pneumatic...... 100” /|Delivery.. 1,000 Ibs. 
Frayer-Miller... 24 4 eae Sliding..../Chain..... 34K 34-—36X5”...... 100” (|Truck.......| 5,000 Ibs. 
IOS 45 4 ee Ra RS eee err) Sere Sight Seeing. |20 Pass’rs 
WMCP icc tess) €8 4 I od cia a w pair al Kaie Ane Ua kabew's Saea ae 10,000 lbs. 
Iroquois........| 60 4 TN. bq REE 5 aM 2 oc ole co o.000veue spews enedehs eh bee UUs oc cst clecadguoues ss 
Iroquois........| 25 4 pe eae eee rs ete Delivery.....| 1,000 Ibs. 
Lambert....... 18 2 Water.. .|Planetary..|Chain..... ee | Ory | 96" Light Truck..| 3,000 Ibs. 
RS ee 12 I Water...|Planetary..|Chain..... S452 SOS ous cates | 103” |Delivery.....| 1,500 Ibs. 
Premier........ 24 RS A ~ 0 22 he spear an-6'9 the nano iad vd dbs On eaNhine e+ ReEE eee oan ag Re ae 
Maxwell........ 20 2 Water... Sliding. . . . Shaft OM Ds ois ke cnss Seiden loeb aaa Delivery..... teen eens 
I ! ' 
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DETAILS OF AMERICAN GASOLINE COMMERCIAL VEHICLES—Continued 
> No. Cool- Trans- tise — Wheel- m, Carrying 
Car HP. Cylinders ing mission | Drive Tires base ype Capacity 
Maxwell........ 20 2 a, a PUES oy oo]: « S0vic sae eee ahaa v bee eS Fg eee 
OMB ietiies 5 tl eae 2 Water... |Planetary..|Chain.....|34x 4” Solid..........|)........ ii Seer 6,000 Ibs. 
Som: os 0k x0 22 2 ease «we. 5.0. k6's «spans tink anes Lab aumee ney. - ...| 2,000 Ibs. 
Manhattan.....|...... 4 i a A ay I aé:v-5 be 4. <a akh cara hed 9 hie ea ee Truck. . 10,000 Ibs. 
Manhattan........... 4 WE. Ns daTSedes DL ow Micha 2 22 hee eee Bus... .|12 Pass’grs. 
Climax. 10 I Water... |/Planetary..|Chain..... 30X 3” Ne Dire peer nee Delivery... 1,000 lbs. 
Hewitt......... 30 4 Water... |Planetary..|Chain..... we Pe 2 | i, eee 8,000 Ibs. 
Mitchell........ 14 2 Water... Sliding. ...|Worm aS gt | PS Be ee Light Truck 2,000 Ibs. 
Biddle-Murray. 24 4 MN. does aly awed Chain..... SO les oe dildo & 4 15% Ode bn. eee 8,000 lbs. 
KaeWc tse. sas 16 2 Mb sé Ac times bees Cem... ... 69:4 OO Ge ois cloaks a 6,000 Ibs. 
: on 
Logan, Model N. ro 2 Air...... Sliding... .'Chain . 30x 3” Solid.. “4 ithe pees: st -* 
Mitchell........| 12 2 Water... Sliding. ... Worm .|93x 3" Solid. 100” (Light Truck. 1,500 Ibs. 
Hew wsts5 41 U0 I Water... Planetary.. Chain . 30x 24" & 3” Solid. . 84” (Delpery.....| 1,000 Ibs. 
See 10 I Air......|Planetary.. Chain..... 32x 34” Solid.. x 78” Delivery.....| 1,500 Ibs. 
Northern....... 20 2 Water.... Planetary.. Shaft .|32% 39" Solid... ae Ue: || 1,000 Ibs. 
Cartercar 20 2 Water... Friction. . . Chain . 30X 34” Pneumatic.... 96” (Delivery.....| 1,000 Ibs. 
CoWRE Gas iiteo che Vax 2 Water... Planetary.. Shaft Sele «une ode a eee dees & dhs bilmaie Delivery.....| 1,000 Ibs. 
Maxwell........ 20 2 Water... Sliding... . |Shaft . 30X 34” Pnuematic.. .. 86” Delivery.....| 1,000Ibs. 
ROO... 2-020. 16 2 Water... Planetary.. |Chain 32x 4” Pneumatic.. go” |\Delivery.....| 1,500 lbs. 
Raped.......... 18 2 Water... Planetary.. Chain .. 32x 34” Solid.. 90” /(Express......| 3,000 Ibs. 
Rapid.......... 18 2 Water... Planetary.. Chain ..132& 34x 3%” Solid. 111” ‘+=|(Truck.......| 3,o0olbs. 
fo ae baie 18 2 Water.. .|Planetary.. Chain..... 32x 3” Solid.. 116” (Sight map 20 Pass’grs 
DORR <.. vcccea2 22 2 Water.. Sliding.... Chain ety i, . SR bier hee Truck. . .| 6,000 Ibs. 
Logan, Model M.' 30 2 Water... Selective... Chain .|39 x 49 Solid.........|' 208° (Track.. .| 6,000 Ibs. 
Find ine Se ea 30 2 Water... Selective... Shaft .. 32% 34" & 4” Solid.....| 102” (Light Truck.. 3,000 Ibs. 
Oo” eee 30 2 Water... Selective... Shaft .. 32% 4” & 44" Solid..... 132” Sight-Seeing. 18 Pass’grs 
AGOB i cite cis 3 24 2 Water... ‘Selective... Shaft .132% 4" & 5” Solid... ... 96” (Truck.......| 4,000 Ibs. 
Frayer-Miller... 24 4 Air....../Selective.../Chain..... 34x 34” & 5” Solid.... 112” ‘Truck.......| 6,000lbs. 
AME 5 otic: o's 24 2 Water... Selective... Shaft . 34% 5” & 6” Solid..... 114” |Truck.......| 6,000 Ibs. 
Commerce...... 30 4 Water... Sliding. ... Chain..... 32x 4"—36x5”Solid..| roo” (Truck....... 5,000 Ibs. 
American.. 40 4 Water... Planetary.. Chain..... 26% O° ees 3 5 55> a x8” [Truck......: 6,000 Ibs. 
American... . . 40 4 Water.... Planetary.. Chain..... S6R 9" DOliic<.k0.:. 118” |Brewery 10,000 Ibs. 
Autocar Eq. Sepa 4 Water... Sliding... . Chain 36x 34"& 4” Solid... . os” § [trett.i..... 6,000 Ibs. 
Autocar Eq. Co.)..... 4 Water... Sliding..../Chain..... 36x 34" & 4 See Sight-Seeing. 20 Pas’grs. 
Autocar Eq.Co. 50 4 Water... Sliding.... Chain..... 36x 5” & 7” Solid.. jh 266? << FER aa 10,000 Ibs. 
Autocar Eq. Co.,...... 4 ;Water... Sliding. .../Chain..... 36 x°34"—42 x"4” Solid 100” Brougham...| 10 Pas’grs. 
Johnson........| Steam.|.......... |.---+-+. Rs «Pn so cls abd dp'aa o2ed Leas vate aaee Trucks...... 1 to 5 tons. 
Hewitt.. iret ee 4 Water... Planetary..|Chain..... 36x 5" & 8” Solid......| 168” (Truck.......| 10,000 Ibs. 
Matheson... 30 4 Water... Friction, .. Chain..... 36 x 6” Solid.......... 96” (Truck.......| 10,000 Ibs. 
Am. M. Mfg. Co... 30 4 Water... Selective...|Chain..... SES 5 8b <5 ds Sheet Truck.......| 5,000 Ibs. 
Iroquois........ 45 4 A RE Oe : SaaS SG he's 0s Vewee Danie + Hai Sight-Seeing. 15 Pas’grs. 
Iroquois... 60 4 | en ER Ae ss cs PS ates vans f5). oe 10,000 Ibs. 
Reliance... .... 30 2 | ee ee eee Chain..... PIPE ee eT) STO ere OS EE 14, 2 &3 tons. 
Couple Gear....| 40 4 WO Geee.... . ees, oe OL, «OER y wove. + bioeewlasvle sks aeae '™ =? 10,000 Ibs. 
Rockliff........ 18 2 Water... Planetary.. Chain..... ; 36x 3” Solid 126” (Truck 6,000 Ibs. 
DETAILS OF AMERICAN ELECTRIC COMMERCIAL VEHICLES 
CaR Motors Cells in Battery Drive Tires Type Capacity 
Pope- Ear I 42 ae 32X 3- 7 36% x 3°... . Delivery. ... 1,000 lbs. 
Pope-Waverley............. I 40 SO Se 30 X 3”. SE UL cass c'e 0's bi 1,000 lbs. 
Pope-Waverley............. 2 42 > a 36x 3—423 x 3M, AMD SEMEN... 2.2 00.: 2,000 Ibs. 
Pope-Waverley aye > weeds 2 42 | ar 36x 6—42 X 6”. .|Heavy Truck......... 10,000 Ibs 
Pope-Waverley............. 2 42 oo ee 36x - EO Heavy Truck......... 6,000 Ibs. 
McCrea Motor Truck Co...... 2 44 2 ae 42” Wood or Steel. |Truck................ | 12,000 Ibs. 
McCrea Motor Truck Co... ... I 22 + ae 36x 24”.. jee 1,000 Ibs. 
General Vehicle Co.......... I 44 NES s+ 05 « Py RP ere SE inks 0.6 500.0 aad 1,000 lbs. 
General Vehicle Co.......... 1 44 ee 36 x 4”. . Light Truck.......... 2,000 Ibs. 
General Vehicle Co.......... 2 44 eee SOMO ah ba300 sn Heavy Truck......... 7,000 Ibs. 
General Vehicle Co.......... 2 44 RRC. ia s.0 a 36 X 7—36 x 48”.. Heavy a 10,000 Ibs. 
Steps 3 ve.css csicbess 2 40 Sa iso co diane tc cks hal tienda Le ids axea'e-a. 6 satan 14 Passengers 
Stari ean peeves cerns So. Aewth seen Cera RMLs o's 0 clawed ee ian sue Delivery | 1,000 Ibs 
Stes) bib a%'x 330 so oles ae, Pre PO pe ae REDS ax owe bd wo od dials co eee ER 6 harks ot 00 w be 2,500 Ibs. 
Studebaker DAE etek 6 < btok et fb oe Ay Reena \Chain bee <0s)evtuawbapnaaweer pO SPP, are eee 
Studebaker. . een Pepe ee eee RS Be ewe eee Ser 7,000 lbs 
L OMT’ 5 Gsa,0 0.0 ewes 6s WER SE ARR aa eS tars ck 5 44.4 00.2 1,000 Ibs 
MENTE VA 3 <i ca tear ty ivasadcoec ewes  “ LL) oe ee CS Ee 2,000 Ibs 
AUGER wide ca... ada i bbodewn 42 SS wD Ae SS Sight-Seeing.......... 24 Passengers 
L Md 5 5'h4.5 8 oo ck ees & Wage Sep Seth oat yt 6 = See 36x 4”. co Ss 4,000 lbs. 
Mh kes os eke eos Terie OPO eet 7) a Cf AR Me Pe Cs sy cu d0'> ewe 6,000 Ibs. 
OG het «5 ash erem 50 4 42 Ae 36 x 6” Wood ao 6 dink <a ot 10,200 Ibs. 
Cogs 6s <> dinavees 4 42 Gear 2 A ee Sight-Seeing.......... 30 Passengers 
OURe rik vc 0k oe ee 4 44 ar ee, gh Ree, wo). - EL drei sh 0:6. 00 69 WGK | 10,000 Ibs. 
COMBINES 5.0 <s'3)s6 dovv wate ste 4 44 Rep rrr e RG s oi s% 0 d's «tee 8,000 Ibs. 
COGRIA A besic 0. came ee a4 4 44 NI oka <a sb one sewdenemenen Is 8% ¥ic'n's one 6,000 Ibs. 
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CHICAGO A GREAT AUTOMOBILE CENTER 





HICAGO, Jan. 28.—To-day Chicago, the metropolis 

of the West, stands out as a great automobile center. 

The industry here has spread to such an extent in the past 

few years, in a remarkably short time, in fact, that it is rec- 

ognized the country over as second only to New York in 

this respect. And in many ways it does not have to bow the 

neck even to the Gotham city. A casual visit to the district 

of this city designated as “automobile row,” from Twelfth 

street to Sixteenth along Michigan, would be more than 
enough to demonstrate to anybody that such is the case. 

The industry here has grown and extended by jumps 
until it forms no small part of the city’s greatness. Nothing 
is done by halves in this thriving center of business, and 
this extends over every phase of industry. When it is said 
that nearly one hundred automobile firms are situated here 
within a comparatively small radius, the extent of the 
business done can be determined in a vague way. Chicago 
is essentially a distributing point as regards automobiling, 
yet it is coming along rapidly as a manufacturing center of 
cars. In a few years it is probable that many large factories 
of reputation will be centered here. 

By virtue of the city’s situation comes its adaptability as 
a distributing point. It supplies the Northwest, the West, 
in some cases as far as the coast, and in others to Denver, 
the Southwest and the South. Most of the manufacturing 
companies have their Western agents here, who in turn allot 
the different territories to other agents throughout the 
country. Moreover, Chicago is near the center of the man- 
ufacturing district, Detroit, Michigan. All of these advan- 
tages have placed Chicago in the position which it now 
occupies in the automobile world. 

In the city itself there is a great deal of business done. 
Thousands and thousands of automobiles are owned here, 
and the presence of so many wealthy men makes the in- 
dustry a permanent one. Taking all of these considerations 
together it is not surprising that the large number of dealers 
have become pressed for quarters in so short a time. Firms 
have moved in here with small accommodations, have extend- 
ed them in the course of a year or so, repeated the process, 
and are now at a loss what course to pursue. Rents along 
Michigan avenue have been doubled in most cases in the 
past five years, due to the persistency in which the automo- 
bile dealers have been grouping together. 

This grouping of the dealers forms an interesting page 
in the history of the industry’s growth in Chicago. Some 
few years ago Wabash avenue was “automobile row.” There 
were but few firms here in those days, and they extended all 
the way from Adams street on the north, to Harrison or 
Peck court on the south. Then three firms, the Winton, the 
Locomobile and the Woods took quarters on Michigan avenue 
in the neighborhood of Twelfth and Thirteenth streets. 
Others finding that situation an ideal one from a business 
standpoint, being on a well-paved street and away from the 
loop district, began to follow the pioneers’ example, and 
one by one they moved into adjoining quarters, until now 
but two or three remain on Wabash avenue, and they will 
probably vacate in the near future. “row” 
brought into existence and extended. 

As new firms came in they also took their station on 
Michigan avenue, until now the “row” is not bounded by 
Twelfth and Seventeenth streets, but by Harrison and 
Twenty-second streets. In fact, but a few days ago a firm, 
whose name was not given out, has taken a lease of property 
at 2223 Michigan avenue. In time this whole line will 
probably be devoted almost exclusively to the automobile 
and allied interests, the gaps filling one by one. 


Thus was the new 


Another indication of the extent of the industry here is 
the large number of dealers in accessories now established 
here. In some cases firms have built entire buildings, using 
a part of them for their own use and renting out the remain- 
ing portion. This is especially the case of some of the tire 
dealers. Anything that pertains to the automobile can be 
purchased here in large quantities, and Chicago is also the 
distributing point of most of these big firms. 

The fact that Chicago has come to be regarded as an 
automobile center attracts thousands of would-be buyers 
here every year, and especially has this been the case during 
the season just passed. Hotel men have emphasized the 
fact that large numbers of their customers have come here 
for the express purpose of looking over cars with an idea of 
purchase. Some come from as far south as New Orleans, 
and it is not at all startling when a man arrives here from 
San Francisco or even Mexico City with that end in view. 
The salesrooms of the dealers are thronged with interested 
persons daily, and the demonstrating cars are kept in use 
all the time. 

One fact alone which assists the spread of automobiling 
here in the city, is the presence of excellent boulevards, park 
systems and country roads surrounding the city for a radius 
of fifty or seventy-five miles. Side trips to such places as 
Joliet, Aurora, Hammond, Ind., Kenosha, Wis., and various 
summer resorts, keep the interest in automobiles up, and 
stimulates local citizens to purchase cars. 

An institution which has also boosted the trade conditions 
here is an association, formed among the dealers themselves, 
called the Chicago Automobile Trades Association. This 
body is formed for the purpose of promoting automobile 
events that will bring the game before the notice of the 
public. Hill climbs, endurance runs, economy tests and the 
like come within its province, and it has already stimulated 
the game here to a marked degree. It works in harmony 
with the Chicago Automobile Club, which is essentially a 
social organization. 

The Chicago Automobile Club has done a great deal to- 
ward making automobiling in Chicago such a distinct success. 
It has grown to be a leader in automobile affairs throughout 
the country, and perhaps ranks second to the organization at 
Gotham City. It has promoted mammoth meets in the past, 
and has made a specialty of runs and tours to towns and 
cities in the neighborhood of Chicago. It is the presence of 
such a splendid body as this that has helped in a great 
measure to make Chicago a real center of automobiling. 

Aside from business features the situation of this great 
city makes it such that it is the natural point for the touring 
autoist to head for. Long runs from New York to Chicago 
have been frequent, and also from Chicago to the Eastern 
city. Transcontinental tourists pass through the Windy City, 
and parties from all over the country, in fact, make it their 
halting point. These people find Chicago an ideal spot for 
the automobilist. Both from a social and a business outlook 
Chicago stands out preeminent, and, what is more, it has a 
future than can scarcely be conceived of. 

In many respects its future appears now even greater 
than that of New York city, due mainly to its location. New 
York is too far from the western cities to make much of a 
mark there, but Chicago, standing midway, as it were, has 
the country to conquer. The citizens of Chicago recognize 
this fact, and so do the civil authorities. Much attention 


is paid to the affairs of the autoist, and his claims are looked 
into carefully. The city recognizes the fact that a decided in- 
terest in automobiling is bound to help the city in more ways 
than one, and will do everything to foster it. 
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HONEYCOMB RADIATORS—THEIR CONSTRUCTION* 


By L. BAUDRY DE SAUNIER IN OMNIA. 


| N a preceding article a description was given of the construc- 

tion of a winged-tubed radiator like that used on the winning 
car in the last Vanderbilt race. In the present study, the other 
kind—the honeycomb radiator—will be considered. 

The honeycomb radiator would be perfect if it did not leak. 
It has a considerable radiating surface, for it offers in a small 
space an enormous surface of exchange of temperatures between 
the water and air; in other words, it has the power par excellence 
of rapidly lowering the temperature of the water circulating 
within it. But when it is constructed entirely by hand it becomes 





FIG. 1.—Honeycomb single radiator tube, actual size. 


a precarious apparatus, for the simple reason that, being com- 
posed very often of five or six thousand elements, which ought 
to be soldered together, it cannot escape human imperfections; a 
little solder missing here and there through stupidness, careless- 
ness or awkwardness of a workman, and you have a detestable 
apparatus. The imperfection may be discovered during the tests. 
3ut more frequently the hand-made honeycomb radiator is water- 
tight when first tested, and only develops a chronic leak when it 
has undergone a little road shaking. 

Hand soldering is the first honeycomb vice. The manner in 
which the tubes are assembled is often the second. It is impos- 
sible to deal here with all the methods of uniting honeycomb 
radiator tubes. Among them are many which simply join the 
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FIG. 2.—Front view of FIG. 3.—Se-tional view of tubes 
tubes in position. cut in center, showing 


water circulation space. 


parts together by soldered points. Large, flat surfaces should, 
on the contrary, be employed, so that the complete radiator forms, 
as it were, a hollow block in which have been bored an infinite 
number of small channels for the passage of air. In this metal 
block, the form of which may be varied infinitely, the water enters 
from above and passes downwards, zigzagging between the small 
tubes through which air is drawn by the revolving fan in their 
rear. 

As will be seen, the tubes are separated one from the other by 
a space of one or two millimeters, to allow the water to circu- 
late. Some constructors obtain this separation by two thin, 
perforated plates, each of which carries an end of the tubes in 
front and behind. Solder is run round the head and tail of each 
tube. 

In one of the best French radiators, the Establie, employed 
among others on Panhard automobiles, a different and simpler 
method is followed. Copper tubes 3-10 millimeters in thickness 
are used. They are fluted into a shape somewhat resembling a 


* Translation, by W. F. Bradley. A continuation of the subject 
of “Radiators,”’ published in ‘““‘The Automobile,’”’ November 8, pages 
609-610, 





Maltese cross (Figs. 2 and 3), with a view to increasing the air 
and water surface. These tubes have a uniform length, Fig. 1 
being a full-sized drawing of a 3 1-4-inch tube of 3-8-inch side 
measurement. 

It is necessary to change these fluted tubes, so that their ends 
shall touch, while their bodies remain separated, for the neces- 
sary passage of water. By means of a special machine the fluted 
end of each tube is opened out to give it a square form, as in 
Fig. 4. The constructor has now a number of tubes, the two 
extremities of which are larger than the body, so that when 
assembled the ends only touch. No cage, platform or network 
is needed to consolidate the tubes. This form of construction 
unites simplicity and solidity, for it gives to the extremities of 
the tubes very large contact surfaces, as is shown in Fig. 2. 

The tubes are placed side by side, and built up 
brickwise. In addition to greater strength, the 
efficiency of the radiator is increased by this ar- 
rangement, since it causes the water to descend in 
zigzag instead of in a vertical line. The horizontal 
surface of each tube is also more efficiently utilized. 

Should one of the tubes spring a leak, which is 

. < ; FIG. 4.—Square 
very improbable, a repair can be readily made. A ~ end of tube. 
smaller size tube is pushed within the defective 
one (Fig. 5), and its fluted sides flattened out 
with a screwdriver or a piece of wood, assuming 
the form shown in Fig. 4. 

Automobile bonnets and radiators have, as every- 
body knows, a variety of shapes; the united tubes 
should therefore have the outline necessary for j 
the type of car on which it will serve. The bundles 5a 
of tubes are locked up in iron frames (Fig. 6) 
very similar to the chases used by printers all over the world 
for locking up their forms, fitted with an inner metal 
frame cut out to the shape of the automobile hood. When 
locked up, the frame is placed on a flat surface, and one of its 
faces soaked in a bath of chloride of zinc. By means of the four 
bars shown in the engraving the frame is placed in the longitu- 
dinal opening of an oven (Fig. 7) and the ends of the tubes 
dipped into a bath of molten metal. The dip should be long 
enough to allow the soldering metal to penetrate between all 
the joined surfaces, but not so long as to cause any deteriora- 
tion of the tubes. The frame is withdrawn, turned over, and 
the opposite end of the tubes treated in the same man- 
ner. The block of the radiator is now formed; all the soldered 
surfaces have necessarily the same force. After a thorough 
washing in water, the block of tubes is fitted into a metal frame, 
forming water tank. This reservoir is provided with suitable 
divisions forcing the water to descend through the whole series 








of tubes. 





FIG. 6.—Tubes assembled in frames before soldering. 
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FIG. 7.—Side view of oven equipped with soldering bath 


Before being put into service each radiator is tested in the 
same way as a pneumatic tire. The outlet is corked up, a rubber 
tube fitted over the inlet, and the radiator put into a tank of 
water. Air is pumped in, and if no air bubble rises to the sur- 
face of the water the radiator is passed as fit for service. 

Radiators vary in width and height, according to the size of 
the engine for which they are intended. In addition, the length 
of the tubes varies between three and six inches, their sectional 
area being correspondingly increased or decreased. It is gen- 
erally admitted that a half-meter square of radiating surface is 
necessary per one horsepower for a four-cylinder motor. For a 
monocylindric or a two-cylinder engine the amount would have 
to be increased; for a six-cylinder engine it could be decreased. 
Between 10 and 50 horsepower this formula is generally exact. 

Beyond certain limits the increase of the external area of the 
radiator is an impossibility. A large radiating surface must then 
be obtained by making the tubes longer or more numerous, thus 
increasing, within the same external area, the amount of metal 
coming in contact with the water and air. The longer and thinner 
the tubes for a given external area, the greater the cooling 
power. French constructors generally employ tubes about 3-10- 
inch side measurement. Certain Italian builders have taken much 
smaller tubes in order to augment the radiating surface, but 
experience has shown that very small tubes offer a serious re- 
sistance to the passage of the air, and that they are apt to choke 
with dust and mud. 

A standard French honeycomb radiator for a 14-horsepower 
engine consists of about 2,000 tubes 3 7-8 inches long. A radiator 
for a 35-horsepower engine contains 5,000 tubes. One thousand 
small tubes 3 7-8 inches 
long hold within them 
about I 4-5 pints of 
water. A_ bundle of 
large section tubes holds 
a quantity of water equal 
to about half the vol- 
ume which it represents. 

The method of solder- 
ing employed on the ra- 
diators just described is 
far less susceptible to 
heat than is generally 
imagined. Thus _ the 
cooling water could be 
drawn off and the engine 
run until the cylinder 
heads are a bright red 
(800 degrees) without 
the radiator showing the 
least sign of melting, 


FIG. 8.—Radiator that withstood overturn 
of car. The tubes were uninjured 
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notwithstanding its proximity. The layer of air between the 
engine and radiator is such a bad conductor of heat that it would 
never communicate the 300 degrees necessary to melt the solder. 
If a radiator were frozen, a soldering lamp could be passed over 
its surface without danger. The ice would change into water, 
and, if the experiment were continued, into steam, but the lamp 
would never be able to give sufficient heat to melt the solder. 

As an instance of the solidity of this type of radiator, Fig. 8 
will be noted with interest. The car on which this radiator was 
fitted overturned into a pit. The lugs and water inlet were broken 
off, the reservoir rendered practically useless, but the tubes re- 
mained intact. 


A NOVEL SLIDING GEAR CONTROL. 


A rather interesting departure from previous systems of slid- 
ing-gear control is that used for the first time on the 1907 Frank- 
lin cars, the arrangement being that shown in the illustration. 
As is well known by every one who is experienced in the manip- 
ulation of a gear of this character, the necessity for manipulating 
the latch in passing from one speed to another is the chief point 
in which the progressive system of gear changing is less desirable 
than the selective system, and doubtless accounts for much of 
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{THREE VIEWS OF FRANKLIN SELF-FINDING GEAR SHIFT. 


the increasing vogue of the latter. By the Franklin construction, 
manipulation of the latch is required only in passing from the 
intermediate to the high or low speeds and in passing from the 
low to the reverse. All other changes are effected simply by 
pushing or pulling upon the lever, without unlatching. To secure 
this result, no complication of mechanism is involved, the altera- 
tion from the construction previously used consisting of nothing 
more radical than a beveling of the edges of the notches on the 
sides from which the lever is required to move without manipula- 
tion of the latch. An ordinary plain sector is used, with notches 
—from front to back—for high, intermediate, neutral, low, and 
reverse, as shown in the drawing. 


GROWTH OF THE FRENCH INDUSTRY. 


The French automobile industry during the last year has con- 
tinued to make remarkable strides. Some idea may be gathered 
of the progress made by a compilation of the statistics of exporta- 
tion, which have just become available, which show that the 
exportation of French machines during the first nine months of 
1906 exceeded those for the corresponding period of 1905 by 
33,841,000 francs; the total exportation amounted to 126,451,000 
francs, against an importation of foreign cars of only 7,150,000. 
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LETTERS INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE 


A Trouble with Peculiar Symptoms. 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[550.]—Will you kindly aid me in the following question: I have 
a standard double-opposed runabout made by a prominent New 
York firm, jump spark ignition, water-cooled. After one of the 
periodical trips to the factory for repair, it was returned with its 
present trouble; the makers, after expensive experimental attempts 
at repair, return it in the same condition, look wise, and say 
nothing, but charge promptly. The car runs well on the floor, 
noiselessly and with regular explosions at all speeds, with throttle 
and spark in any position. It does the same in running at slow 
speed (planetary). At high speed (direct drive) it runs well, with 
the spark retarded, irrespective of the quantity of gas allowance. 
The moment, however, the spark is advanced, a pounding results 
in one cylinder, and advancing spark still more, in the second 
cylinder. If, however, I advance spark very gradually there is 
no pounding whatever. Again, driving at high speed, with gas 
throttled, and spark gradually advanced to the maximum, it runs 
well; however, on the moment of allowing a trifle more gas, im- 
mediately the pounding commences, and continues till the car 
gains a fair speed, then the pounding ceases. The pounding is 
one of preignition, as it is the same when the spark is too far 
advanced. The car is new and has run less than four months, and 
is of 1906 make. All bearings in motor are snug; storage battery; 
compression good; valves newly ground; spark is rich; timing 
apparently correct; exhaust piping clean. Moved easily on the 
floor by hand; cranked easily with stopcocks open. What causes 
this apparent lack of power? A SUBSCRIBER. 

Chicago, Ill. 

Though you state the symptoms of the difficulty with your 
car with considerable fullness, they nevertheless fail to enable 
us to make a positive diagnosis, so we shall have to confine 
ourselves to a few general suggestions, leaving it to the ingenuity 
and experience of our readers to discover perhaps the detailed 
nature of the trouble that confronts you. Our first suspicion, 
which we have hopes may: be confirmed by further investigation 
upon your part, is that there is nothing the matter, unless pos- 
sibly a slight variation in the timing between the two cylinders. 
This condition may, however, be complicated by positions of 
commutator contact slightly.ahead of what they should be at all 
speeds. Our reason for these theories is that most of the 
phenomena, as you state them, are perfectly normal for a motor 
of ordinary type. You say that “the car runs well on the floor, 
noiselessly and with regular explosions at all speeds, with 
throttle and spark in any position.” This is all as it should 
be, if we assume that it is because of the flexibility of the 
unloaded motor that it changes “imperceptibly and without pound- 
ing to adapt itself to changes in spark and throttle conditions. 
Likewise, “at slow speed,” it should run without pounding. 
The fact that at high speed “it runs well, with spark retarded,” 
seems to indicate that the interconnection between spark lever 
and commutator is in such condition of adjustment as to make 
the spark appear greatly advanced when it really is not so 
advanced. In the next three sentences of your letter you 
describe only the normal action of any motor, with one reser- 
vation, when the ignition is advanced too quickly under load. 
The reservation refers to the difference in time between the 
commencement of pounding in one cylinder and its commence- 
ment in the other. This may be taken as evidence of the previ- 
ously suggested minor maladjustment within the commutator 
itself. Look more carefully for some sign of this condition, 
drive without attempting to produce sudden acceleration by 
spark manipulation, and watch this column for the opinion of 
some bright reader who may be able to show us we are both 
wrong, and we venture to predict that your troubles will soon 
be at an end. In your final question we note that you refer to an 
“apparent lack of power,” which you do not mention elsewhere in 
your letter. Do you simply assume from the other considerations 
you mention that such lack of power exists, or is it definitely a 
fact that the engine does not “pull?” 


The Characteristics of Hot-wire Ignition. 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[551.]—In the course of reading various material that has ap- 
peared in the trade periodicals and the various volumes that have 
been devoted to gas engineering, I have run across various refer- 
ences to “hot-wire ignition,”’ but nowhere have I been able to 
find a description of such an ignition system, or any extended 
statement of its advantages and disadvantages. So, as a subscriber 
to and an interested reader of ‘““‘The Automobile,” I venture to ask 
if you will devote some space in your g@lumns to an exposition of 
this subject, in which I believe others as well as myself are apt to 
be interested, CLINTON L. HARGREAVES. 

Hot-wire ignition has never found more than occasional or 
experimental application to gas engines, and we know of no 
case of its application to automobile engines, so it is only 
natural that it should not have achieved extensive treatment 
in the literature of the subject. In the only instance we can 
recall of its use, it took the form of a platinum-wire cage, main- 
tained at a cherry-red heat by the passage of an electric current 
through it. As in the case of the better known hot tube, the 
contact of the mixture with the heated surfaces brings about 
ignition very effectively at the moment of such contact. Unlike 
the hot tube, however, in which the very construction itself is 
such as to make any similar protection unnecessary, the hot 
wire must be shielded by some sort of movable shield in the 
ordinary type of internal combustion motor to prevent ignition 
during the suction of compression stroke. Besides this difficulty 
of timing hot-wire ignition, there is the materially greater cur- 
rent consumption to be reckoned with. It has been proposed, 
with a prospect of success that may be very real within a 
year or two, to combine certain modification of the present 
cycles of internal combustion engine operation with the use of 
an ignition system involving only a very short and small diameter 
wire, kept hot by a storage battery or dynamo current. The 
slight increase in current required, it is argued, would be more 
than offset by the elimination of coils, vibrators, commutator, 
etc., none of which can very well be claimed to make for either 
simplicity or reliability, while the timing problem would be solved 
in the modifications of the engine cycle. In a series of articles 
soon to be published in Tue AuTomosiLe, we shall devote con- 
siderable space to this interesting subject. 


Our Correspondent Must Judge for Himself. 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

(552.]—As a subscriber to your journal, I would like to ask a few 
questions. Would you advise the purchase of a car with six cylin- 
ders such as the Ford company makes, or would you choose a four- 
cylinder car in preference? I simply mentioned the Ford Company's 
name because they manufacture such a car, though I presume there 
are others as well. Also, do you think a two-speed planetary 
transmission is the proper thing for a six-cylinder car, or would 
you prefer the sliding or selective type? Can you give me a list of 
manufacturers who make six-cylinder motors to sell to automobile 
makers? F. F. MILLER. 

Akron, O. 

There is as much difference of opinion as to the relative 
advantages of the six and four-cylinder types of cars as there is 
concerning what constitutes beauty in a woman, and, as you 
would have to depend on your own personal opinion in the latter 
case, so you will also in the former. Why not ask someone who 
has had experience with a six-cylinder car? Give him free rein, 
and let him tell you all about it; then go to someone else who 
has had sufficient experience with a standard make of four- 
cylinder car and do likewise. If you have the time and oppor- 
tunity to repeat the process several times in each case, so much 
the better. You can then be safely guided by the preponderance 
of evidence on either side after you have balanced the accounts. 
As to the suitability of the planetary gear in such a situation, all 
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we can say is that the design in question is that of a well-known 
engineer; it was not adopted haphazard, but only after thorough 
trial, and, as after a year’s experience with it on a number of 
cars, he has seen fit to continue it unaltered this year, there 
appears to be no reason to doubt its efficiency. We may add 
that it is a more “foolproof” type than the others. We cannot 
help you out on the last question; probably some of our adver- 
tisers in that line may be able to do so. 


An Interesting Case of Responsibility. 
Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

(553.])—The ‘Literary Digest’ of January 12, in a series of in- 
teresting items relative to automobile accidents, contains the fol- 
lowing excerpt from a recent issue of “The Automobile’’: 

“An agent’s driver left a car this way at the curb facing one 
belonging to another agent, and which stood about fifty feet 
away. One of the usual type of hangers-on about the garage began 
to monkey with the side levers, and before he realized what he 
had done the car started off at a good pace down the avenue. 
It brought up against the second car with a crash, and the result- 
ing damage led to legal proceedings in which the plaintiff was 
worsted, owing to the non-liability of the defendant for the acts of 
the irresponsible person who was the moving cause of the damage.”’ 

The case referred to appears to be analogous to a case that I 
have at present in the courts here, and I shall be very glad if you 
can give me the title of the case, and the name of the court in 
which the same was determined. The “Literary Digest’’ does 
not give the date of the publication from which the quotation is 
made, but I trust that you can give me the desired information 
without putting yourselves to much trouble. 

Denver, Col. HENRY H. CLARK, Counsellor at Law. 

The incident you refer to appeared in THE AUTOMOBILE, under 
the caption of “How Not to Leave a Car,” as the accident in 
question was the result of leaving a car at the curb with the 
motor running and the gears in engagement, nothing but the 
emergency brake holding the clutch out. As the brake in ques- 
tion is operated by a side lever, its release is a natural result 
of tampering with the latter, and as this permits the clutch to 
engage, the car will start if the gears of the transmission are in 
mesh. The action lay between two of the Chicago representatives 
of leading manufacturers, and as the amount claimed was small, 
it was probably not brought in a court of record. We cannot 
cite the case, nor state the court it was brought in, nor can we 
say whether the matter was ever carried any higher. 


Shock Absorbers as a Standard Equipment. 
Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[554.)—There are numerous shock absorbers advertised in your 
magazine, claiming to be proof against the breakage of springs, etc. 
If this is so, why are they not generally adopted by the manufac- 
turers of automobiles? A SUBSCRIBER. 

Sleepy Eye, Minn. 

This is a question that only the manufacturers themselves can 
answer satisfactorily. Probably it is because the shock absorber 
originated as an accessory and still remains in that category; it 
has not yet reached the status of forming an integral part of the 
standard equipment of the average car. It may be added for 
your information that there are a number of manufacturers of 
well-known cars who have decided to fit their cars with shock 
absorbers regularly. 


Putting a Condenser on a Small Steamer. 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[555.J)—I have a small steam runabout, and would like to know 
the practicability of putting in a condenser by dropping the exhaust 
to bottom of water tank through coil and place drip through tank 
to pump placed below, rising again with the exhaust to the open air. 

Atlantic City, N. J. JOHN W. TAYLOR. 

There appears to be no reason why such an expedient should 
not prove successful, though it would seem that unless such a 
condenser can be built or purchased at a comparatively low cost, 
the benefit to be gained would hardly warrant the outlay. If 
possible the tank should be placed in such a position that the 
cooling water may be kept at as low a temperature as possible, 
as on this will depend the efficiency of the condenser. 
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Wants to Know About Self-Starting Devices. 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[556.J—If, to your knowledge, there is no motor starter in 
existence, is there any desired by the manufacturers, and would 
you consider an invention of any great value, that would success- 
fully start gasoline automobile and stationary engines from a stand- 
still, dispensing with batteries entirely and using a small dynamo to 
furnish spark after engine is started? 


Columbus, O. FRANK FINSTERWALD. 


There are quite a number of self-starting devices on the 
market for starting both automobile and stationary gasoline 
engines, and have been for several years. Various means are 
employed, such as springs, compressed air, gasoline and air, 
acetylene gas and air, carbonic acid gas and others. In spite 
of this, however, there would undoubtedly be a considerable de- 
mand for a device that was an improvement over any of the 
foregoing. None of those mentioned have met with any very 
general adoption, except for starting stationary engines. 


Agricultural Implements That Are Motor-Driven. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[557.]—-Will you kindly advise me if there is made in this country 
a machine used for agricultural purposes, such as plowing and 
heavy hauling? I understand that there is such a machine used 
quite extensively in England, and would like to know who makes 
them, as we have had applications for two of them. 

Zanesville, O. CHAS. E. FIX AUTO. COMPANY. 


So far as we are aware, there is no such machine made in 
this country, using gasoline as a motive power, though portable 
gasoline engines are employed for agricultural work to the ex- 
tent of many thousands. The English machines you refer to are 
made by Ivel Motors, Ltd. We understand that the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company, Chicago, Ill., has been experimenting 
along the same lines, and as they are probably the largest builders 
of agricultural machinery in the world, can doubtless give you 
the information desired. 


Roller Contact and Wipe Contact in Commutators. 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 
[558.]—What are the respective advantages and disadvantages of 
the roller contact and the wipe contact in the modern commutator? 
Watertown, Wis. M. H. GAEBLER. 


Generally speaking, wear is the greatest disadvantage of the 
wipe type of contact maker, though this refers more to the old 
time form of wipe contact maker, as numerous improvements 
have been made which have overcome this to a very great degree. 
The chief disadvantage of the roller type is the difficulty of mak- 
ing an adequate electrical contact, though no unusual amount of 
trouble appears to result from this cause in the modern timers 
of this class. The ideal timer is one that combines the efficient 
contact of the old time wipe type with the minimum wear of 
the roller or ball type. 


THE FIELD FOR RESILIENT WHEELS. 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

([559.]—In conversation with Thomas L. White just previous to 
the Madison Square Garden show, he strongly insisted that the 
broad field for a resilient, but not pneumatic, wheel is a wheel for 
commercial purposes. It was made impressively manifest to the 
writer during the Garden week, by leading engineers of prominent 
builders, also, that the commercial field is a very broad and con- 
tinually expanding one and well worth cultivating, but the query 
immediately presents itself to the inventive mind: What is the 
consensus of opinion of both manufacturers and users combined, 
as to what device will meet all the requirements? One engineer 
prominently connected decisively adhered to the opinion that any 
resilient wheel, rubber covered to give traction, would meet popular 
favor, yet in less than one hour another, equally as prominent, 
determinedly insisted that any form of wheel for commercial use 
having rubber as a component part is not to be considered for 
permanent and economical adoption. Which was right? It is such 


diversity of opinions as quoted that places the progressive inventor 
between the devil of doubt and the deep sea of uncertainty. Hav- 
ing patented a resilient but not pneumatic wheel for pleasure pur- 
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poses which has met public approval, as manifested by orders re- 
ceived during show week, and which was illustrated and described 
in the October 26 issue of “The Automobile,” it intuitively pre- 
sents itself as a reasonable proposition and conclusion that a wheel 
can be produced in the immediate future that will conform to any 
and all intelligent demands, when it is once made known exactly 
what is required. The extreme variations of weight of load to be 
carried is a complex and difficult problem, for it is assumed that 
a truck may leave the warehouse or shipping room with one load 
weighing, say, five tons, and the succeeding load may weigh less 
than one ton, but sufficient resiliency must be maintained under 
these widely divergent approximate loads to give satisfactery 
results and meet public approval. Probably no pneumatic or solid 
tire has been produced that gives equal resiliency under such vary- 
ing loads, and while it may be possible, yet it appears wholly im- 
probable that such a device will make its appearance. A wheel to 
be equally resilient in conveying the maximum and minimum load 
over every conceivable construction of road must of necessity be 
provided with a compensating appliance which will adapt itself to 
constantly varying conditions. 

This communication will have met its express purpose if it pro- 
duces definite information from intelligent and progressive founts 
of knowledge through the columns of “‘The Automobile’’ or other- 
wise. ? H. S. PULLMAN. 

Meriden, Conn. 


FROM AN ADMIRER OF THE “HORSELESS AGE.” 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 


[560.]—The venom of your attack upon the editor of the ‘“‘Horseless 
Age,’ in your issue of January 10, rather suggests that it was pro- 
voked by the sting of truth. In commenting on your editorial, I 
should like to point out that the fact that a certain article will “‘sell’’ 
is not, of itself, a conclusive argument in its favor, except from the 
point of view of those who market the article. Opium, indecent liter- 
ature, and many other undesirable commodities would, if permitted, 
command large sales. Similarly, children, if at liberty to do so, 
would maintain a flourishing market for all sorts of improper play- 
things, which would be a menace and nuisance to everybody else. 
This is about the situation with the high-powered runabout, except 
that those who buy them are, on account of their years, not sup- 
posed to be children. 

I am not saying that the high-powered runabout is, in itself, a 
menace and a nuisance, as it can be and often is handled with as 
much temperance as the high-powered touring car. But the fact 
remains that a 50 or 60-horsepower car, costing from four to five 
thousand dollars and capable of accommodating only two, or at 
most three, persons, is not a sensible, legitimate, or sane form of 
vehicle and, in general, appeals only to the class of individuals 
who want to “cut a dash” with a car that is racy and sporty in 
appearance and who want to gratify their own ambitions with a 
machine that will give them the greatest speed for their money. 
“Greatest speed for the money” is the only real excuse for the high- 
powered runabout, and were it not for speed maniacs’ and cheap 
sports, sales of this type would cut a small figure. 

It is therefore the nature of the demand this vehicle caters to, 
and not the vehicle itself, that causes sober-minded automobilists 
to disapprove of the present fad in these “hell wagons," as they 
are so aptly termed. It is not a healthy demand and, therefore, the 
makers are short-sighted in booming it as they are. As the fad is 
in full swing, however, the best way to get rid of it is to let it run 
itself into the ground. When the high-powered runabout is no 
longer “swell,” it will not be extinct, nobody wants it to be, but it 
will receive only the attention it deserves. 

As to your arguments on the alleged merits of this type, they 
are a sham and you know it. They may apply to the runabout 
construction, but that does not justify the retailing on a wholesale 
basis of road racing machines to be used more or less as such on 
the roads and streets every day of the week and perhaps twice on 
Sunday. Also it may not have occurred to you that the seats of a 
runabout are no more between the two axles than are the front 
seats of a touring car. Furthermore, the weight of a tonneau, 
which is not “several hundred pounds,” ’in the sense in which it 
is apt to be understood, is inconsiderable to a car of 60-horsepower. 

And don’t you worry about the editor of the ‘‘Horseless Age.” 
He and his paper are all right and have the right idea on this ques- 
tion, as on racing and every other question they have ever tackled. 
The paper is made up of news and unbiased and intelligent com- 
ment, and is not guided in its policy by any interest in the “selfish 
point of view of those who market the article.” I am not influenced 
in this letter by any partiality, as I am not personally acquainted 
with the editor of the “Horseless Age,’ and do not read his paper 
any more than I do some of the other automobile journals. That 
I am not personally acquainted with him, however, will not prevent 
me from sending him a copy of this letter. 

Cambridge, Mass. DEMAREST LLOYD. 
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CURRENT CONSUMPTION AGAIN CONSIDERED. 
Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 


[561.]—I read with a good deal of interest C. T. Jones’ letter on 
Current Consumption (543), as it seems to bring up a good many 
interesting points. As a matter of fact, the current required to 
properly spark an engine for a given time increases in direct 
proportion as the speed increases. On the other hand, with the 
ordinary forms of timer and vibrating coils the amount of current 
consumed by an engine while running a given time will be prac- 
tically the same no matter at what speed the engine be run. 

In some special forms of timers, such as the Atwater-Kent, in 
which the time of contact per spark generated is the same, regard- 
less of the engine speed, the current consumption increases in 
direct proportion to the epeed of the motor. However, in certain 
instances the current consumption may actually decrease to a 
slight extent as the speed of the motgr increases. 

To illustrate, before the core of a coil is sufficiently magnetized, 
so that, when a break in the primary circuit is made, a sufficiently 
strong spark will be created at the plug, the current must pass 
in the primary for a certain time. This amount of time depends 
on the construction of the coil and upon the voltage of the current 
used. Furthermore, the magnetic inertia of the core tends to 
resist the flow of current in the primary so that the amperage of 
the current flowing in the primary will gradually increase as the 
coil becomes magnetized. The time required for the current flow 
to reach its maximum is somewhere between one one-hundredth 
and one one-thousandth of a second. Let us now suppose that the 
primary circuit is broken just as the amperage reaches the max- 
imum, then the average current flow will probably be somewhere 
near one-half the maximum flow. However, let us suppose that 
the circuit is not broken until a short time after the current has 
reached its maximum, then the average amperage of the current 
flowing will be considerably raised. Let us now apply this reason- 
ing to the case of a non-vibrator coil and the form of circuit 
breaker that is commonly used on a motorcycle. Let us sup- 
pose that the time of contact is so adjusted as to be just sufficient 
to form a good spark at a given speed. Let us now slow the 
motor down to one-half that speed. Then the number of con- 
tacts in a given time will be decreased just one-half, but the 
duration of each of these contacts will be doubled so that the total 
time of contact will remain the same whether the motor runs 
fast or slow. However, as has been shown, the average current 
flow has been raised, therefore the total current consumption has 
been raised by slowing down the motor. 

In case a vibrator coil is used, then the situation will become 
slightly more complicated; however it is practically true in both 
cases that, with ordinary timers, the consumption of current is the 
same for a given time, regardless of the speed of the motor. The 
waste of current at the slower speeds of a motor is something 
surprising. 

Let us say that a motor capable of turning up to 1,200 r.p.m. has 
a commutator designed for just sufficient contact to give a spark 
at this speed. Let us suppose that the motor is slowed down to, 
let us say 400 R.P.M., in this latter case three times the current 
is being used as is actually needed. Formerly some of the Co- 
lumbia cars were fitted with a timer in the design of which cog- 
nizance was taken of this fact, it being so designed that as the 
spark was advanced the arc of contact was increased, the idea 
being that spark advance generally meant increased speed. 

Mr. Jones also makes the very common mistake of confounding 
battery life with current consumption. A dry battery will give 
a much greater number of ampere hours’ output if the work is 
of an intermittent nature than if it is more continuous. Both dry 
and storage batteries tend to give a greater ampere hour output 
if the discharge rate is kept fairly low. It is probable, therefore, 
that battery consumption is slightly greater at high speeds than 
at low in the case of dry batteries, but that with storage bat- 
teries there is little or no difference at high or low speeds under 
ordinary conditions. HAROLD H. BROWN. 

Boston, Mass. 


GERMAN MOTORS OFFICIALLY RATED. 


The rating of internal combustion motors has been made 
the subject of an Imperial Treasury investigation in Germany, 
and as a result automobile motors are now to be rated by 
the formula, N equals 0.3 id2s, in which N is the horsepower, ¢ 
the number of cylinders, d the diameter of the cylinder, and s 
the stroke, the quantities being expressed in metric terms. The 
formula is based on a speed of goo r. p. m. and a mean pres- 
sure of 3.8 kilogrammes per square centimeter. This official 
formula of the German Government used for levying the horse- 
power tax has also been adopted by the Automobile Associa- 
tion of Central Europe. 
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OPERATING SIDE VIEW Ur MODEL 25, RAMBLER TOURING CAR, 35-40 HORSEPOWER. 


*OR the present year the Rambler line will consist of a 
. double opposed runabout, known as Model 17; a util- 
ity car with double-opposed motor, designated as Model 21, 
and two touring cars with four-cylinder vertical motors, 
classed as Models 24 and 25. These two latter models are 
the most important of the Rambler line, and, while similar in 
general character to Models 14 and 15 of 1906 which they 
replace, show marked improvements in every essential fea- 
ture over their predecessors. Model 25 is a large touring car 
with 112-inch wheelbase and standard tread, while Model 24 
is a medium-weight touring car with many new, but thor 
oughly-tested features. 

The four-cylinder motor of Model 24, developing 
horsepower, has separate cylinders 4 1-2-inch bore by 4 1-2 


5-30 


inch stroke, cast with integral heads. The valves, which are 
assembled in separate cages and securely seated in the dome 
of the combustion chamber, ar¢ 
operated by rccker arms pro 
vided with adjusting screws, 
whereby the time and extent 
of opening is accurately regu- 
lated The hardened valve 
cams are made in_ integral 
pairs for each cylinder, one 
adjustment thereby assuring 
the action of inlet and exhaust 
valves in proper relation to 
each other. The lift rods act 
through long bronze bearings 
provided with hardened steel 
rollers to prevent wear through 
contact with the cams. Inlet 
valves being set above the com- 
bustion chamber allow room 
for the spark plugs directly 
under the valves. By this 
means the plugs are always 
cool and clean, Four rings are 
provided on each piston, three 
being above and one below the 





MOTOR OF MODEL 25, VALVE-OPERATING SIDE. 


piston pin. Pistons and rings are given a mirror polish. 
Probably the most notable feature of this motor lies in the 
construction of the crank case and method of support. In- 
stead of being divided horizontally at the center line of the 
crank case, the body of the case is built solid with a re- 
movable plate at the cam side. This plate covers the entire 
side of the case, extending downward from the top nearly to 
the bottom, leaving only a reservoir of oil. By removing this 
plate, the entire crank shaft, with all its bearings, as well as 
the cam shaft, is entirely exposed. The main bearings are 
three in number, of ample size, and of a special anti-friction 
metal that has such great wearing qualities that adjustment 
is unnecéssary, even after a season’s hard service. Three- 
point suspension is employed for the motor with a universal 
joint between clutch and transmission gear. At the forward 
end of the crank case is a sleeve, through which passes a steel 
across. the 
frame, the ends supported in 
trunnion blocks secured to the 
frame sides. At the rear of 
the case is a segmental bearing 
resting on a depending cross 
frame member. 
Ignition.—Jump spark igni- 
tion is employed, the system 
comprising a six-volt, sixty- 
ampere storage battery, a four- 
unit coil located on the dash, 
and a roller-type commutator 
of special design. A leading 
feature is that the member to 
which the wires are attached 
is stationary, even when shift- 
ing the spark, thus avoiding 
breakage of wires and connec- 
tions. After exhaustive tests 
the roller contact system has 
been adopted for all 1907 mod- 
* els. By the use of tool steel 
rollers and contact plates wear 


tube extending 
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is almost eliminated, and absolutely correct synchronizing of igni- 
tion is attained. 


Carbureter.—A new type of carbureter with automatic air 
control is now used. The gasoline feed is regulated by a 
float, with the nozzle concentric with the float, thereby 
removing all trouble incident to throwing the carbureter out 
of vertical alignment, as in running on a slanting road or 
steep grades. Air control is by three automatic valves with 
springs of varying strength. By this construction more 
accurate air adjustment is assured at different engine speeds 
than could be attained by varying compression of a single 
spring. Throttle control is by means of a butterfly valve in 
the inlet pipe to the motor. The gasoline tank is placed under 
the front seat, and is reached for filling by removal of the 
operator’s cushion. Its capacity is fifteen gallons. 

Lubrication.—The belt-driven, mechanical, force-feed oiler 
delivers measured quantities of lubricating oil to every point 
of friction. Parts other than those supplied by this oiler are, 
except the transmis- sion gears, which 
run in a constant supply in the gear 
case, lubricated by means of conven- 






iently located grease 


Clutch and 
Gears.—The Ram- 
is an entirely new 
engagement may be 
desired, but by vir- 












cups. 


Transmission 
bler balanced clutch 
device by which the 
made as gently as 
tue of the extraor- 














dinary powerful spring by which it is 
finally seated, slip- ping is absolutely 
eliminated. It is as flexible in action as 
a friction transmis- sion without the loss 
of power incident thereto. The sliding 


gear is of the pro- 
mersed in oil, and 
port of the propeller 
Rambler _ transmis- 
on one shaft is not 


gressive typ?, im- 
carried on the sup- 
shaft. In the new 
sion the driven gear 
keyed directly 


REAR AXLE AND TRANSMISSION, MODEL 24. 


thereto, but is seated on the hub of a driving arm. This driving 
arm projects through the web of the driven gear with a 
play of about ten degrees, and allows the gear to yield 
slightly and permit easy engagement of the shifting gears. The 
arm is normally centrally balanced by springs projecting 
from each side and bearing against the shoulders, but when 
the car is in motion bears solidly against those shoulders in 
the direction of rotation. The propeller shaft bearings con- 
sist of two adjustable roller and one cylindrical bearing. 
The rear axle is of the floating type, with ball bearings at 
the inner ends and roller bearings in the wheels. The 
driving axles are of extra large construction with the spur 
gears of the differential forged on the inner ends. This con- 
struction eliminates the trouble unavoidable in separate gears, 
whether keyed or otherwise. Hand plates are provided in 
both transmission and differential gear housings, enabling 
adjustments to be easily made. 


Cooling—The Rambler engines are water-cooled, circula- 
tion being assured by means of a centrifugal pump located 
on the camshaft. A flat tube radiator is employed, with five- 
blade fan driven by belt direct from the motor shaft. 
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. 
MODEL 25 MOTOR, INLET AND EXHAUST SIDE. 


Control—Motor control is effected by the familiar Ram- 
bler ring throttle under the steering wheel used in connec- 
tion with separate levers for spark and auxiliary air control. 

Wheels and Brakes.—Road wheels are wood artillery type, 
34 inches in diameter, with 4-inch tires. Standard tire equip- 
ment is Hartford-Dunlop, but G & J, or Diamond, are optional. 
Two sets of brakes are provided, both acting upon drums, in the 
Primary brakes are applied by pedals; the emergency 
brakes, of expanding ring type, acting upon brake-drums of 
each rear wheel, are operated by side lever. 

Model 25 is altogether of heavier construction than Model 
24. The four-cylinder engine is 5 inches bore by 5 1-2 inches 
stroke, developing 35-40 horsepower. Change-speed gear is 
also of the sliding type, giving three forward speeds and 
reverse, with gears of large diameter, but the final drive is by 
chain to each rear wheel; the differential gear is enclosed in 
the case with the sliding gears. The transverse shaft carry- 
ing the driving sprockets rotates within tubular sleeves 
extending outwardly from the gear case and suspended from 
the side frames by drop-forged supporting blocks. 


rear hubs. 


Bodies.—Both Models 24 and 25 carry handsome, well- 
finished side entrance bodies, upholstered in the best style, 
heavily padded with curled hair over ample springs. Model 
24 is finished in pearl gray with buff leather; Model 25, beech- 
nut brown with darker trimmings and gold striping, uphol- 
stery in black leather. Equipment comprises full cape top 
with storm aprons, gas headlights, oil side and tail lights, 
horn, pump, full set of wrenches and tire-repair kit. The 
catalogue price, thus equipped, is $2,000 for Model 24 and 
Model 25 


$2,500 fo 





TRANSMISSION MF MODEL 25, WITH COVER REMOVED. 
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Model 21, known as the utility car, differs in many respects 
from the two just described. Its power plant consists of a 
double-opposed engine with cylinders 5-inch bore by 6-inch 
stroke, carried under the body. The transmission gear is the 
planetary type located on an extension of the motor shaft 
and entirely enclosed. The gear case is attached directly to 
the crank case, and contains the change-speed gear, fly 
wheel and multiple disk clutch. An integral unit is thus 
formed, with three-point suspension, and of such strength 
and rigidity that no torsion of the motor frame can cause 
disalignment of the gears or bearings. Final drive is by 
single chain to rear live axle. Ignition is by jump spark; 
lubrication is by pressure feed with three sight-feed regu- 
lators on the dash, oil being carried from these to both 
cylinders and to the gear case. The engine is water-cooled, 
circulation being by thermo siphon, with a flat-tube radiator 
giving about 10,000 square inches of cooling surface. Lack 
of accessibility has often been urged against horizontal 
motors carried under the body. In the Rambler no such dif- 
ficulty is known; every part is perfectly accessible. The 
body of the car is absolutely independent of all controlling 
mechanism and is secured to the chassis by means of two lock 
hinges on each side of the body and outside the frame. By 
loosening a hand-nut on two of the locks the entire body may 
be swung to the opposite side and held there by braces; or, 
by loosening all four hinges, the body may be entirely re- 
moved in less time than is usually required for taking out the 
floor boards. 

Convertible Body.—A strictly new design of the converti- 
ble type has been adopted for Model 21. The front seat is 
divided and the tonneau is very roomy with wide doors open- 
ing forward. Used as a two-passenger car, the tonneau is 
replaced by a torpedo deck, or, if an extended tour is con- 
templated, the deck may be omitted and the floor used for 
hampers, camping kit, etc. The suspension is by semi-elliptic 
front springs and full elliptic rear springs with involute ends 
and double shackles. Wheels are wood artillery type, 30 
inches diameter, with Dunlop universal rims and 4-inch tires. 
Upholstering and finish are of the highest grade. The stand- 
ard color is an occidental red-brown, with dark-brown trim- 
mings, striped with a narrow gold line. Upholstering is a 
red that harmonizes with the body color, and all metal trim- 
mings are highly-polished brass. Equipment comprises two 
headlights, oil side and tail lights, horn, wrenches, oilers, 
pump and tire-repair outfit. Price, with tonneau, is $1,350; 
with torpedo deck, without tonneau, $1,250. 

Model 17, a runabout with double-opposed engine carried 
under the body, is the smallest of the Rambler cars, and was 
fully described in our issue of September 20. 


RARITAN BRIDGE TO BE CLOSED AGAIN. 


PertH Amboy, N. J., Jan. 28—The new bridge across th? 
Raritan river at Perthy Amboy, recently opened to the public 
will be closed for three months this spring by order of the War 
Department, and New York automobilists who have been reach- 
ing the New Jersey coast resorts by a route leading over this 
structure will have to resume the old route, by 
Brunswick. 


way of New 


Three of the spans of the new bridge will have to be torn out 
and replaced with spans of steel, in order to have the structure 
comply with the department regulations. The department con- 
tends that the bridge, as it is now, is an obstruction to naviga- 
tion. It has been decided to close the bridge to traffic on 
March 1. The old route, leading through Newark, Elizabeth 
and New Brunswick, makes the trip from the metropolis to the 
seashore towns about thirty miles longer than by the new way. 

New Castle county, Delaware, has asked the legislature to 
permit it to borrow $200,000 with which to build substantial per- 
manent roads within its borders. 
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NEW YORK-BOSTON AUTO SPEEDWAY. 


Boston, Jan. 28—Among the petitions for new Legislation 
filed at the State House just before the time for filing new 
bills expired, was one drafted by James F. Bacon, a Boston 
lawyer, which asks permission to incorporate the “New York and 
Boston Automobile Boulevard,” for the use of automobiles, motor 
cars and general transportation purposes. The proposed capital 
of the company is $2,500,000, and it is desired that the route of 
the boulevard shall be as nearly as possible an air line touching 
the following Massachusetts towns and cities: Newton, Brookline, 
Needham, Dedham, Dover, Medfield, Sherburne, Millis, Medway, 
Bellingham, Milford, Mendon, Blackstone, Uxbridge, Douglas 
and Northbridge. 

This scheme is supposed to be a part of the general plan for a 
through line, and the route probably will connect with that pro- 
posed by a similar company to be organized in Connecticut, and 
which will petition the Legislature in that State for similar priv- 
ileges. It is understood that the promoters of the scheme desire 
in effect two broad roadways, one for cars going east and the 
other for cars going west. It will be a toll road, with fees for its 
use, and entrances every few miles its entire length. The pro- 
vision in the Massachusetts bill under which the road may be 
used for “general transportation purposes” is looked upon with 
some suspicion, as it is feared that under that clause the com- 
pany might acquire a valuable right of way and use it for a 
railroad. 


Charter Also Applied for in Connecticut. 


Hartrorp, Conn., Jan. 28.—Notice of an intention to file a. 
petition to the general assembly of this State for permission to- 
construct an automobile speedway across the State of Con- 
necticut has been filed with the Secretary of State. The signers 
of the notice are Col. George Pope, A. L. Pope, W. C. Walker, 
and Charles E. Walker, of the Pope Manufacturing Company, 
of Hartford, and E. L. Ropkins, of Hartford. The incorpora- 
tion which will present this petition is to be known as the Con- 
necticut Automobile Parkway Corporation, 

When seen by a representative of THe Avtomosite, Col. Pope 
stated that the proposed incorporators do not contemplate any- 
thing but the construction of an automobile speedway. Politicians 
are inclined to believe that the proposed corporation intends to 
secure a. charter and then lay trolley or railroad tracks side of 
the auto speedway in competition to the New Haven road, which 
has long enjoyed a monopoly in the State. Col. Pope states 
that the corporation will be nominally capitalized at $100,000. If 
a charter is secured, work on the path will be started next 
spring or summer, but it will take several years to complete it. 

It is proposed to connect New York and Boston, and the route 
for the most part will be by private right of way. It is also 
proposed to run cars at a faster speed than the laws permit 
on public highways, and to charge tolls to pay interest on the 
investment and maintain the route. The petition also asks for 
authority to exercise the right of eminent domain, which gives it 
the right to condemn and take private land for the construction 
of the proposed parkway. 


SIXTY-MILE AUTO HIGHWAY PROPOSED. 


Joining the Bronx concourse and the proposed Catskill Aque- 
duct automobile highway, so as to make a continuous boulevard 
sixty miles long from Manhattan borough, New York City, 
through the Bronx to the Hudson river near Poughkeepsie, is 
now being discussed by residents of the Bronx. The highway 
for automobilists would start from the Hillview reservoir, and 
the concourse, for all vehicles, which is to run from Central 
Bridge to Mosholu Parkway, could easily be connected with the 
suburban motor highway. The president of Bronx borough, 


Louis F. Haffen, is greatly interested in the movement to con- 
nect the two systems, and is advocating the plan in conjunction: 
with a number of leading citizens. 
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NE of the latest additions to the ranks of popular-priced cars, 
for which the demand is so large, hails from the middle 
west. It is called the Kisselkar, and its home is at Hartford, 
Wis., thus adding another to the growing list of western towns 
that include automobile manufacturing among their industries. 
It made its début at the opening of the year and, unless the plans 
of its sponsors miscarry, it should prove a factor in the trade be- 
fore the season is well under way. Instead of attempting to place 
something of a revolutionary nature on the market, its builders 
have profited by the combined experience of the many designers 
who have preceded them and have taken heed to avoid the latter's 
mistakes, so that far from being something in the nature of an 
“inventor’s pet,” the newcomer represents as close an approach as 
possible to what is regarded as standard engineering practice for 
cars of this size. 


Motor.—This follows universal practice in that it is of the 


four-cylinder vertical type, designed to be placed forward on the 
chassis under the bonnet. The cylinders are cast in pairs with 
the waterjackets integral, both the intake and exhaust valves 
being grouped on the same side. The direct or push-rod type of 
operation is employed, both valves being mechanically operated 
and both being interchangeable, beside being very accessible for 
removal in case of repair. The valves have been given a liberal 
diameter, thus permitting of a short lift which makes for a highly 
efficient engine at all speeds, as it insures rapid filling and empty- 
ing of the combustion cham- 
ber, as well as a very silent- 
running engine. The connect- 
ing rods are drop forgings of 
high-grade steel, both the big 
end bearings and the main 
bearings being of Parson’s 
white bronze, which is very 
highly regarded for automobile 
engine work. The single cam- 
sbaft is completely inclosed 
and lubricated from the inside 
in accordance with the latest 
trend of design in this respect. 

Lubrication.—This essential 
is well provided for in the 
shape of a mechanical force- 
feed oiler driven from the 
motor and with a number of 
different leads, feeding directly 
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to the lower edges of the pistons in each cylinder and the front 
and rear main bearings, the surplus draining into the crankcase, 
where a constant level is maintained to provide for splash lubri- 
cation. Partitions are provided in the crankcase to prevent 
floodixg either end of it with oil when traveling up or down 
grades. The crankcase is divided horizontally, the lower half 
being merely an oil pan or reservoir, so that its removal renders 
all the moving parts of the motor readily accessible with very 
little trouble. Considerable attention has been given to this where 
every part of the motor is concerned so that inspection and 
removal of parts is made easy. The motor is designed to run at 
speeds varying within a wide range, but develops its normal 
rating of 30 horsepower at 1,200 r. p. m., at which it is very quiet 
in operation, 

Carbureter.—This is of the well-known Schebler make, with 
vertical air inlet, and is placed on the left-hand side of the motor 
quite low down, the inlet manifold being horizontal and fastened 
directly to the cylinders at the level of the inlet valves. It termi- 
nates in a perpendicular downward pointing outlet which is 
coupled to a special offset with a flanged coupling, bringing the 
carbureter almost down to the level of the dividing line of the 
crankcase. The cold water inlet of the circulating system is placed 
immediately beneath the inlet manifold. so that. as the photo of 
this side of the motor shows, all the piping necessary is confined to 
a very smali space and is very accessible. The hot water outlet 
from the jackets rises from the 
center of the top of each pair 
of cylinders, circulation being 
maintained by means of a gear- 
driven pump. 

Ignition.—The high-tension 
system of ignition is employed, 
a set of accumulators being 
used as the source of current 
supply.. The timer is mounted 
on a vertical shaft bevel gear- 
driven from the camshaft. It 
is placed at the rear of the 
motor, and is about on a level 
with the highest portions of the 
motor, thus making it very 
accessible and reducing the 
amount of wire necessary for 
primary connections. The plugs 


HOW THE WORKING SIDE OF KISSELKAR MOTOR LOOKS. are situated over the inlet 
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THE FRONT AXLE OF THE KISSELKAR COMPLETE. 


valves, which brings them close together on each pair of cylin- 
ders and also serves to reduce the amount of wiring necessary 
on the secondary side of the ignition system. 
Transmission.—The change-speed gear is of the sliding 
type, providing three speeds forward and reverse, the method 
of operation being the selective, which has met with unusual favor 
at the hands of designers during the past year or so and is now 
a feature of a great many cars of all powers. The gears have 
been designed with very large faces, the teeth being cut so as to 
permit of a very easy entrance, thus avoiding clashing. They 
are made of high grade steel, specially hardened and ground to 
size. Both shafts of the change speed gear run on Timken 
roller bearings. The rear axle is of the floating type, clutch 
driven, a spur gear differential being employed. This can be 
readily removed without the necessity of dismantling the axle, 
by simply removing the cap of the gear case, which exposes the 
entire differential and bevel driving gears to view. Timken 
roller bearings are used throughout this part of the car, two of 
large size being placed on the pinion shaft, with centers 5 1-2 
inches apart, thus insuring absolute alignment at all times. As 
shown by the illustration of the rear axle driving unit, an un- 
usually large torsion rod is used. It runs parallel with the pro- 
peller shaft, and is hung at its forward end immediately back 
of the change speed gear box, thus preventing any distortion of 
the propeller shaft. The latter is equipped with a large universal 
joint at its forward end, in order to prevent its binding from the 
twisting strains of the car caused by traveling over uneven roads. 
Brakes.—As has come to be the almost universal trend of 
modern practice where this highly essential part of the car is 
concerned, both sets of brakes have been concentrated on the 
rear wheels. They are housed in a specially designed drum, the 
external brake, which is interconnected with the clutch, being 
operated by the pedal for ordinary running service, while the 
emergency brake is of the internal expanding type, and is also 
interconnected with the clutch, thus making it impossible to apply 
the brake in either case with the power of the motor still being 
transmitted to the driving wheels. By removing a single small 
bolt, either the running or the emergency brake may be readily 
disconnected from the clutch, allowing it to work entirely in- 
dependent of the latter. In addition to the transmission and 
the rear axle Timken roller bearings are also employed 
in the front and rear wheels. A liberal size bearing has 
been provided in every instance, so that the makers fully 
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guarantee them for two years, and will replace them with new 
ones should they break or wear out within that time. The 
foundation of the chassis consists of the standard type of chan- 
nel section pressed steel frame, the axles being spaced to give a 
98-inch wheelbase, the running gear consisting of 32-inch wheels 
shod with 4-inch tires. The Marsh quick-detachable rim is fur- 
nished as a part of the standard equipment, this rim permitting 
of the employment of the Diamond quick-detachable tire or any 
standard make of clincher tire. With the usual touring body the 
car comfortably seats five people, and when equipped with side 
lamps, horn, set of tools, storage battery, tire repair outfit and 
pump, it lists at $1,850. The car can also be bought with com- 
plete equipment, consisting of a side arm Pantasote top, acety- 
lene headlights, Prest-O-Lite tank, tail lamp and Warner speedo- 
meter, with which it lists at $2,100. 


A ROUTE TO THE JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION. 


“White Route Book No. 2,” just issued by the touring bureau 
of the White Company, New York, covers a wide sweep of 
country that is just now receiving a great deal of attention from 
automobile tourists. In brief, it gives the most popular—and, 
in fact, the only practicable—pleasure route for automobiles be- 
tween the Northern cities and the Jamestown Exposition. The 
running directions in Route Book No. 2 start from New York 
across Staten Island, and take the usual route from Perth 
Amboy to Trenton and Philadelphia. Two practicable routes 
are outlined from Philadelphia to Gettysburg; one via Lancaster 
and York, the other via Lancaster, Mount Joy and Harrisburg, 
these two coming together at Gettysburg. 

From this point the run is made from Gettysburg through 
Waynesboro, Pa., to Hagerstown, Md., and Winchester, Va. 
Here the route through the famous Shenandoah Valley is taken 
up and followed to Staunton, where the Valley Road is left for a 
nearly direct line south-and-east across Virginia, through Char- 
lottesville, Richmond and Petersburg, to Norfolk. 

From Hagerstown through the Shenandoah Valley, and all the 
way to Norfolk, this route is identical so far as the country 
covered and the points passed through are concerned, with the 
corresponding trip made by Augustus Post last summer, under 
the auspices of the Jamestown Exposition authorities and the 
auspices of the Richmond Automobile Club. 

The style of compilation in the two routes varies somewhat, but 
the White Looklet has the advantage of various small photo- 
graphs illustrating the important points along the route; it also 
has a general map, which gives an excelient idea of the route ail 
the way from New York and Philadelphia to the end. It is an 
enterprising piece of work, and deserves the wide circulation 
that will undoubtedly be had for it. 


PROSPECTS OF THE PENNA. STATE HIGHWAY. 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 28.—The many advocates of a trans-state 
highway among the automobiling element here were somewhat 
taken aback at the announcement that State Senator Blewitt, 
of Lackawanna county, would introduce a resolution in the 
Legislature asking for a survey by the State Department of 
Highways of a route for a 32-foot-wide macadam boulevard 
from Easton to Pittsburg via Sunbury, with branches to Scran- 
ton and this city. They greatly fear that the division of senti- 
ment between that route and the one generally accepted—via 
Lancaster, Gettysburg, Bedford, Greensburg, etc.—may result in 
a knockout for both. The latter, besides being the shorter, has 
fewer physical difficulties in its way, and could be constructed for 
considerably less money. Certain it is that the solons now in 
session at Harrisburg will not listen to a double route across 
the State, and there is reason to fear that the legislators will 
adopt the usual compromise of killing both as a sure method 
of side-stepping possible antagonism. Under the circumstances 
the prospects for the highway are far from encouraging at the 
present session. 
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BY 
Francis Mitroun 


(Continued from last week.) 

~O much for the hotels of the 
S large towns; they can’t give 
you for a moment anything like 
the good cheer and the good feel- 
ings which possess you after you have been a guest of the Hotel 
de la Poste at Tournon, the HOtel de France at St. Girons in the 
Haute Pyrenées, the Hotel Lieutaud Cassis in the Var, or the 
Hotel du Bon Laboureur at Chateaudun, where at any or all 
of these you are launched at once in the midst of a locally char- 
acteristic atmosphere with the patron-chef cooking your dinner 
for you and his buxom wife running the cash box in that strictly 
personal way which forms one of the great and intimate charms 
of French travel. 

It is in such hotels as these that one gets a genuine warm 
welcome and a hearty hand-shake on leaving, the personnel 
meanwhile not hanging about cadging for sous, even though the 
bonne has brought you innumerable jugs of eau chaude, and 
the marmiton and garcgon-de-remise has fussed around with you 
and the machine while you were filling up with essence, oil and 
water. No, you give what you like, four sous here, fifty cen- 
times there, and five sous there, and everybody satisfied. 

It is in such hotels as these that one finds a mixed company 
of petty bourgeois, good, honest and simple folk all, and very 
exacting nevertheless with regard to their food and its cooking 
When madame puts her head through the door of the café and 
says, “Allons, messieurs, a table,” you file in and take your places 
ensemble; an army officer or two, perhaps an abbé, a local lawyer 
and his client, and three or four commis-voyageurs; very, very 
seldom any women folk. 

Just recall the succulent soupe aux choux, the delicious friture 
(the little fish from the river just before the door), the inevitable 
ragout of something or other—wasn’t it good? and the réti, a 
duckling perhaps or a pintard, with a crisp salad with just a 
suspicion of garlic in the dressing (sometimes a trifle more), 
and a dish of petits pois au naturel (not the green, coppery 
kind specially put up for the English and American markets). 
Then there was the wine, a vin de Vouvray, perhaps, if in Tou- 
raine, or a vin de St. Peray, if on the banks of the Rhéne; just 
\rdinary vin de table, but il n’était pas mal. 

A pointer, then, for stranger tourists en automobile in France: 
stop at some small town for déjeuner, or dinner, and the night 
instead of in the large towns, and get a taste of the real cuisine 
iu pays, a rare, succulent thing which knows not “Liebig,” alumi- 
num and electric cooking utensils, or unpronounceable Russian 
names for the plats; stop at Tournon instead of Lyons, at Cassis 
nstead of Toulon, at Blaye instead of Bordeaux, and at Les 
Andelys instead of Rouen. 
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The .same thing applies. all over 
Fgance. Pick your hotel from the 
G@ide-Michelin or the Annuaire of the 
Touring Club de France or the Auto- 
mobile Club de France, and not from 
Baedeker or Murray, Another thing, 
if you travel with Baedeker as a 
guide, supplement it with Joanne, in 
French. Even if you don’t read 
French it will be of untold value from 
an automobilist’s point of view. For 
proof of this just compare Joanne’s 
Normandie with Baedeker’s Northern 
France and see what you gain with the 
former as to maps and plans and hints 
on the serious business of travel in that 
delectable province of old France. 

A frowsy little hotel off the beaten track, with nothing of the 
Ritz-cum-Carleton about it, will leave a far better memory of 
its simple characteristic fare than the imitation Escofher and 
3rillat-Savarin plats of the de luxe hotels, which in France, even, 
are the same dishes as in de luxe hotels elsewhere. 

As for hotel prices, the whole continent of Europe is much 
cheaper, and the fare is much better, than one gets in England, 
It is not snobbery to decry the English resorts and say how 
much one prefers Ostend to Brighton, St. Jean-de-luz to Bourn- 
mouth, or Marienbad to Buxton; there is a difference—a wide 
difference—which need not be specialized. 

It is by the mark to abuse English cookery; the grill is one 
of the sanest and most healthful forms of cookery extant, and 
the roast beef in England is proverbially good—when it is roast 
beef and not baked meat, and when it is not horribly hacked and 
butchered in the serving. All the same the hotel meals of 
England, even in the best of the resorts, are dreary, sad affairs 
with impossibly cooked French plats and a generous sprinkling 
of plain boiled as well. To take one item alone, a roast chicken, 
it is only in France that one can get a decent poulet réti. 

One thing to bear in mind, however, that the “resort” hotels 
the world over are perforce expensive and do not differ greatly— 
so far as the premier establishments go—and whether one is 
in the Engadine or on the Cote d’Azur, the Cote d’Argent, or the 
the Cote d’Emeraud: the final tinge is golden and of a rich hue. 
Closely allied with the hotel which caters for the wants of 
the automobile traveler are the establishments which can render 
1 service to one’s automobile as well—the repair man or mécan- 
clen, as the Frenchman knows him. 

The garage accommodations of the hotels themselves, the 





ONE FINDS THE MECHANICIAN ALL OVER FRANCE. 
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THREE KINDS OF HOTEL GARAGES IN FRANCE. 


actual storage places for your automobile for the night, are 
nearly everywhere all sufficient, and in some cases palatial, as at 
the Hotel de Univers at Tours, the Grand Monarque at Char- 
tres, or in most of the large towns, such as Arles, Nimes or 
Avignon, at Remis, Bourges or Rouen. In the smaller towns 
one very often has to house the machine in an old stable, per- 
haps sharing it with the hotel omnibus, but in almost every 
instance some special effort has been made towards furnishing 
proper accommodation, so far as freedom from danger and a 
safe, dry place for storing one’s machine is concerned. This is a 
good deal and more than you get in England, and in France 
you furthermore pay nothing for this accommodation. Remark- 
able this, many will think, but a very astute and intelligent move 
on the part of the French hotel keeper who would cultivate a new 
clientéle rather than drive it away, as more than one hotel pro- 
prietor in England is doing to-day. One does not think it a 
fair proposition to be charged a shilling or eighteen pence for 
leaving his machine in the uncovered courtyard of a hotel while 
he and his three companions are spending a guinea on a lunch. 

Che repair man, or mécanicien, even with the best regulated 
automobile families, is a necessity at times, and at other times 
a great accommodation. Your carbureter may have to come 
down—for a good and sufficient reason which you know well 
enough—and you had much rather someone else would do the 
job than bother with it yourself. A drop of solder on the 
flotteur is all that is needed, but it’s an hour’s dirty work 
getting at it and putting it back in place again. This will 
probably cost you a franc and a half (say thirty cents), and 
is not dear at the price. 

You may have stripped a thread on a bolt and it is desirable 
to have another to replace it immediately. Your French mécan- 
icien sizes up the situation in a moment and sees that you have 
an English or an American machine—and the threads are not 
metric. He doesn’t attempt to do a “gas-pipe job,” as do 
most of his brethern in England, but takes the bolt out bodily 
and turns down, perhaps, a large French bolt to the proper 
size, with its nut and thread all made, puts it in place and off 
you go at a cost of—well, a mere nothing. If this procedure 
is not wholly practicable, he will even turn you a nut with 
a “Whitworth,” a “Standard,” or any other thread (and he 
will do it on an American lathe, too—which he calls a tour). 
This is an art. One thinks almost as great an art as that which 
accomplishes the multifarious operations of the watchmaker, and 


it takes a fair bit of time, but it won't cost you over a dollar 
and probably not that. Yes, the mécaniciens of France are a rare 
race of workmen. This is another of the pleasures of touring 
in France. 


American Automobiles on the Roads of France. 


Nowadays one sees not a few American automobiles on the 
roads of France. In a journey of last summer from a little 
Breton fishing village to another unspoiled little town near 
Marseilles, a little Oldsmobile was met gliding gently along a 
great tree-bordered route nationale in the midst of the plain of 
La Beauce; and within half a day a fifty-horse Thomas, and 
on the road by the Rhone, below Valence, a Pope-Toledo, and 
again a Pierce. It is the Americans, of all stranger automobile 
tourists, who are most frequently seen in France. 

It was unquestionably remarkable that four American automo- 
biles should be seen in succession, on such a cross-country run as 
this, but such is the fact, and it is the more remarkable because 
for one whole day, while skirting the “Massif-Centrale”’ (that 
voleanic region around Le Puy and Clermont-Ferrand) and the 
mountains of the Vivarais, not a mechanically propelled vehicle 
of any kind was seen, except a motor-omnibus of Lyons manu- 
facture being “tried out” as to its fitmess of the work that 
it was intended to perform. They had chosen a likely spot 
for the trial, for it was on an eighteen kilometer “hill” just 
outside of Roanne in the Haute Loire. 

That night we slept at Lyons, at the Hotel de l'Univers et de 
l’Automobilisme, and 
paid our bill the next 
morning with every con- 
tent as to accommoda- 
tions and price, though 
there was added to the 
bill ten per cent. in lieu 
of pourboires. This was 





APERITIF TIME 





a novelty and it seemed 
to work well. Every 
body satisfied: clients 
servants and proprietor. /| 
But it must have taken PF 
a lot of nerve for the 
proprietor to cut loose 
from established custom. 
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PHASES OF BUSY AUTOMOBILE CLUB LIFE 


A. C. of California Urges Careful Observance of Law. 


San FRancisco, Jan. 22—As a sample of the sensible work 
the executive committee of the Automobile Club of California is 
doing to popularize automobiling in this State, and ward off 
restrictive legislation, the following letter, recently sent out to 
automobile dealers in the State, stands out pre-eminent, The 
letter is given in full, and is worth careful consideration : 

“As you are aware, frequent automobile runs have been made 
between San Francisco and Los Angeles, with the view of estab- 
lishing so-called ‘records.’ While these runs have sometimes 
been made by privately owned cars, they have always been in- 
stigated and managed by dealers, with a view to advertising 
some particular make of machine, and thus furthering personal 
interests only. You 
cannot be unmind- 
ful of the fact that 
almost any of the 
present makes cf 
machines, and cer- 
tainly all of the 
goodly number of 
the best of them, 
are capable of 
making the aver- 
age speed neces- 
sary to equal any 
‘record’ possible 
under highway 
conditions, such a 
‘record’ being 
merely a matter 
of sxillful opera- 
tion coupled with 
a fair amount of 
good fortune 
against ordinary 
roadway troubles 
Such runs prove 
nothing else. 

“In thus _at- 
tempting to fur- 
ther purely selfish 
ends, participants 
in these runs will- 
fully violate the 
State law applying 
to the use of the 
highways by auto- 
mobiles, endanger 
the lives and prop- 
erty of highway users in general, and bring discredit and odium 
upon all automobile owners and users. It was through the efforts 
of the officers of this club that our present highway law was passed. 
and it is therefore felt to be incumbent upon the club to attempt 
to enforce the spirit of the law at least, and with that object 
in view a letter has been addressed to the Boards of Supervisors 
and the District Attorneys of several of the counties of the State, 
a copy of which is enclosed for your complete information. 
No class can be more interested in the continuance of our present 
law, or one having no greater restrictive measures, than automo- 
bile dealers, as large sales of cars depend greatly upon the 
purchasers’ ability to freely use them without too restrictive con- 
ditions, and it would therefore seem dealers should be first and 
foremost in advocating the legal and rational, and not criminal, 
use of public thoroughfares.” 

As a general thing the public commends the club’s action, 





Spring Endurance Run Interests Central Penna. Autoists. 


York, Pa., Jan. 28.—At a meeting of the York County Auto- 
mobile Association, held the other day, it was decided to pur- 
chase an individual tag to be placed on the cars. The tags will 
bear the inscription “York County Automobile Association,” and 
the member’s individual club number will appear on the tag 
below the above marking. The proposed State highway between 
Pittsburg and Philadelphia was also discussed by the members, 
and they are heartily in favor of such an improvement being 
made to the big auto road. Quite a few new members were 
admitted at the last meeting. 

This city will be the chief checking station in the endurance 
run to be held April 8 and 9 by automobilists from this part 
of the State. The 
run will leave 
Harrisburg on the 
morning of April 
8, and will proceed 
to Hummelst, Pal- 
myra, and Ann- 
ville to Lebanon, 
the first checking 
station. From 
Lebanon the cars 
proceed to Man- 
heim, Lancaster, 
Marietta, Colum- 
bia, and then to 
this city. The 
night’s stop will 
be made in York. 
The second day’s 
run will take in 
Hanover, New Ox- 
ford, Gettysburg, 
Chamber sburg, 
Shippensburg, 
Newville, Carlisle, 
Mechanicsburg, 
and thence to 
Harrisburg, where 
the final checking 
will be made. Two 
valuable trophy 
cups have been 
offered to the win- 
ners in the tour- 
ing car and runa- 
bout classes, Many 
local tourists will 
compete in the run, and from present indications no less than 
twenty-five cars will be sent away from the Capital City on the 
morning of April 8, and probably twice that number. 


HOW THE CHICAGO AUTOMOBILE CLUB HOUSE LOOKED JANUARY 1s. 


The open winter has benefited the builders of the new palatial home of the Chicago Automobile Club. and 
the third story is now in progress. The illustration is from the official club “ Journal.” 


Smoky City Autoists Plan a Busy Season. 


PirtspurG, Pa., Jan. 28.—The Automobile Club of Pittsburg 
is taking on new life. Interest in the Pennsylvania Motor Fed- 
eration has aroused new popularity for the Pittsburg organiza- 
tion, and its officers are now planning a series of events which 
will make the club a busy organization the coming season. The 
officers of the club, in conjunction with the Automobile Dealers’ 
Association, have arranged for a series of lectures by experts 
from the various factories on the engines and parts of the differ- 
ent cars most used in Pittsburg. Endurance contests and road 
runs are also being planned for the spring and summer, and it 1s 
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proposed to extend the good roads campaign as fast as possible. 
At the last meeting of the club these officers were nominated 
to be voted on at the annual election February 18: President, 
George E. Turner, William N. Murray, Edward Kneeland; first 
vice-president, Phillip S. Flinn, George E. Painter; second vice- 
president, William N. Murray, E. J. Kent; third vice-president, 
Frederick Byers, W. A. Heyl; secretary, Paul C. Wolff; treas- 
urer, George G. Glass; governors of the club, five to be chosen, 
Dr. J. A. Hawkins, Phillip S. Flinn, George E. Turner, William 
P. Baum, John C. Bragdon, C. M. Miller and William L. Dixon. 


Capital City’s Club Inaugurates Series of Smokers. 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 28.—The spacious clubhouse of the 
Automobile Club of Washington was thronged with members 
and guests on the night of January 24, when the first of a series 
of smokers was given. More than two hundred cars were parked 
in front of the club house during the evening. President Caverly, 
Secretary Mark and Frank C. Berens had charge of the ar- 
rangements, and they carried out the details in a manner that 
won them much praise. During the evening a vaudeville enter- 
tainment was provided, several members of theatrical companies 
playing in Washington furnishing the bulk of the “stunts.” A 
lot of new motion pictures of decided interest were also dis 
played. A buffet supper was served in the upper rooms. 

Members of the Automobile Club of Washington are greatly 
interested in the proposed efforts of the District Commissioners 
to secure the enactment of a police regulation requiring all vehi- 
cles, whether used for business or pleasure purposes, to carry 
lights after dark. Some years ago the club made a determined 
effort to secure this legislation, but such a howl went up that 
the effort was abandoned. It is pointed out that many accidents 
occur on account of no lights on wagons and carriages after 
dark, and the commissioners believe that conditions now war- 
rant some action along the line indicated. 


Charleston Autoists Will Form a Club. 


CuHarRLEsTon, S. C., Jan. 25.—This city is about to have an 
automobile club, preliminary steps to organization having been 
taken at meeting just held at the rooms of the Commercial Club. 
A committee of five, consisting of J. M. Connelley, Norman H. 
Blitch, E. W. Hughes, Dr. R. S. Cathcart, and M. B. Paine, 
was appointed to draft a constitution and set of by-laws, and 
prepare a plan for permanent organization which will be con- 
summated at a meeting to be called in the near future. 


Philadelphians Hear Lecture on Carbureters. 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 28.—Over 150 members of the Automobil: 
Club of Philadelphia gathered at the club house, 1409 Walnut 
street, last Saturday night to listen to a lecture on “Carbureters,” 
by Prof. Charles E. Lucke, of Columbia University. After the 
lecture there was a short discussion of the merits of alcohol as 
a fuel and the best form of carbureter to use therewith. A 
banquet wound up the evening’s entertainment. 


CLUB DOINGS IN GENERAL. 


WILKINSBURG, Pa.—The Wilkinsburg Automobile 
joined the Pennsylvania Motor Federation. 


Club has 


Wicmincton, Det.—After a long lapse of inactivity the Wil- 
mington Automobilé Association has met and discussed plans for 
the coming season. There was no significant action taken at the 
meeting, but renewed activity is expected. 


PHiLapeLPHIA.—The Automobile Club of Germantown will 
hold its annual dinner Friday evening, February 9. Robert P. 
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Hooper, chairman of the Highway Improvement Committee of 
the A. A. A., heads the club’s guest committee, and will act as 
host for the occasion. 


Brook_tyn, N. Y.—A. R. Pardington, chairman of the good 
roads committee of the Long Island Automobile Club, has chosen 
as fellow committee members H. S, Fullerton and Alexander 
Schwalbach, and the appointments have been confirmed by 
President Richardson. 


Los ANGELES, Cat.—Good work has been accomplished by the 
Automobile Club of Southern California this winter. The road 
to Santa Barbara from this city has been adequately equipped 
with enameled danger and guide signs, and the inland San Diego 
road has had a large number of the signs put into position. 


Youncstown, O.—Plans are being made by automobilists of 
Youngstown and Marietta to organize auto clubs in both cities. 
A. D. Thomas, of Youngstown, and L. L. Peddington, of Mari- 
etta, recently visited Cleveland, for a consultation with Secretary 
Asa Goddard, of the Cleveland Automobile Club, and both pros- 
pective organizations will accept the Cleveland club as a model. 


New York.—At the last meeting of the board of directors of 
the New York Motor Club it was decided to place in operation 
initiation fee clause of the by-laws commencing March I. A 
committee was appointed to arrange changes in the by-laws of 
the club, intended to simplify the executive work of the or- 
ganization and at the same time widen its power for activity in 
many lines, such as legislation, good roads, contests, tours, etc. 
It is probable that the number of directors will be increased from 
nine to fifteen. A. G. Batchelder was elected first vice-president 
of the club, and will represent it on the governing board of the 
New York State Automobile Association. President Stevens has 
been named on the directorate of the A. A. A. 


FIRST YEAR OF THE JERSEY LAW. 


Trenton, N. J., Jan. 28.—J. B. R. Smith, commissioner of 
motor vehicles for New Jersey, has submitted to Governor Stokes 
his report of the workings of his department since its creation 
under the Frelinghuysen law of last winter. One of the most 
perplexing questions with which the department has had to deal 
is the proper identification of vehicles. The report says that 
the ideal identification would consist of some device that can 
be plainly seen under any conditions of light or darkness from 
any reasonable distance or angle. Interstate registration has re- 
ceived attention, the proposition being made that each State 
accept the identification marks of the others, as, for example, a 
car registered in Pennsylvania with the mark 5000 Pa. would 
be given the same number in New Jersey and other States 
agreeing to the proposition. On the personal examination ques- 
tion the department finds a wide difference of opinion. It con- 
cludes that the personal examination accomplishes no good pur- 
pose, and might be superseded by an age limit, a declaration 
that the applicant is physically and mechanically competent to 
drive, and that he is acquainted with the automobile laws of 
the State. Contrary views also prevail on the speed limit, Com- 
missioner Smith having a decided leaning towards a general 
proviso which prohibits any person driving a motor vehicle at a 
greater speed than is reasonable, having regard for the traffic 
and use of highways. Neither is the commissioner in sympathy 
with the suggested maximum gears, believing that the ease with 
which any gears can be altered would make it impractical from 
a mechanical viewpoint. Other suggestions are compulsory 


lights for all road vehicles; the trial of automobile offenders 
before a Court of Common Pleas, or some special court; pro- 
vision for appeals in the matter of revocation of licenses and 
registration certificates; and more uniform and united action 
among the different police forces. 
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BELGIUM OPENS ITS NATIONAL SHOW. 


BRUSSELS, Jan. 20.—Surrounded and escorted by staff officers, 
Prince Albert of Belgium officially opened the national automobile 
show in the Palais du Cinquantenaire. Being under the direct 
patronage of the King of Belgium, himself an enthusiastic auto- 
mobilist, the opening had all the éclat of a Court ceremony: 
grenadier guards in full dress uniform, staff officers, members 

the Government, industrious little Belgium’s leaders of in- 
dustry, in regulation dress suit, and not a small number of fair 
dames made up a brilliant group. Prince Albert has more than 
a smattering of automobile knowledge, and in his three hours’ 
ramble through the big palace showed a deep interest in the 
leading national models. As an indication of the Prince’s auto- 
mobile enthusiasm it is interesting to recall that ten or twelve 
years ago he bought the first De Dion gasoline tri-car which ever 
appeared in Belgium; the machine had as strenuous a life as ever 

De Dion knew. 

Minute attention has been paid to the decoration and illumina- 
tion of the hall, the effect being pleasing, notwithstanding that 
ten thousand of the 32,000 electric lamps refused to light up on 
the opening day. In very many cases French exhibitors have 
transported their handsome Paris stands to the Brussels exhibit, 
a fact which is very gratifying to the Belgian public. 

Belgium constructors predominate, naturally, but French 
builders are present in large numbers; Germany and Italy are 
adequately represented; other countries have only one or two 
firms each. The home industry gives signs of rapid progress 
during the past year, the industrial motor especially receiving an 
enormous amount of attention at the hands of both builders and 
users. In general the Belgian automobile industry has followed 
very closely in the wake of France; but in the matter of light 
and heavy delivery vehicles the little royalty early forged ahead 
of its republican neighbor, and still maintains her lead. 

Considerable attention is being given to the automobile for 
army purposes, and a delegation of staff officers will follow and 
report on the heavy vehicle competition to be held next April. 








IMPOSING VIEW OF THE BRUSSELS AUTO SHOW FROM ONE OF THE END GALLERIES OF THEXPALAIS DU CINQUANTENAIRE. 
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EARLY ENTRIES MADE FOR GRAND PRIX. 


Paris, Jan. 19.—Contrary to previous experience, entries for 
the Grand Prix race, to be held in June or July next, are being 
made early by French constructors. Already $19,000 have been 
handed over to the sporting commission as entrance fees for 
three Bayard-Clement, three Darracq, three Motobloc, and one 
Corre, three Panhard-Levassor, three Lorraine-Dietrich, and 
three Renault machines. Of these the Motobloc and Corre are 
the only firms which have not figured in previous important long- 
distance road races. The Motobloc racers will have all the dis- 
tinctive features of the firm’s standard touring machines, will not 
develop more than 100 horsepower and will not weigh more than 
2,200 pounds. It is expected that three Brasier, three Hotchkiss 
and two Civelli de Bosch machines will shortly be engaged, 
bringing up the French competitors to twenty-seven. Foreign 
firms have not yet shown themselves interested in the race, but 
Mercedes, Fiat, Itala, Rolls-Royce (British) and Germain (Bel- 
gian) are regarded by the club officials as almost certain starters. 
Thus the total number of competitors will be from thirty to 
thirty-five. No decision has yet been arrived at regarding the 
exact date of the race or the circuit on which it will be run. 
From some twenty or thirty, the list of suitable circuits has been 
cut down to four, each of which is being enthusiastically boomed 
by its not uninterested partisans. At present the Seine-Inférieure 
course is in the ascendancy. Starting from Dieppe it follows the 
coast line to near Mers, descends south to Londiniéres, and runs 
up to Dieppe again, forming an equilateral triangle of about fifty 
miles. Its rivals are the Eure, Marne, and Aisne districts, each 
with courses averaging 55 miles. With a possibility of thirty 
entries for Grand Prix No. 1, and twice that number for Grand 
Prix No. 2, an exceptionally wide circuit is essential. The mem- 
bers of the Sporting Commission find a choice very difficult. 

Although official regulations are not yet out, three Gillet- 
Forest machines have been entered for Grand Prix No, 2. This 
event will be run the day after Grand Prix No. 1 on a fuel allow- 
ance of 3.3 gallons per 62.1 miles. 


ON 
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ACROSS THE RIO GRANDE INTO MEXICO, LAREDO, TEXAS. 


IN MEXICO WITH MR. GLIDDEN, 


\fter 5,022 miles of safe and enjoyable travel since November 
1, the date of departure from Boston, Globe Girdler Charles J. 
Glidden’s Mexican trip came to a sudden stop December 31, when 
within fifty miles of the ancient city of the Aztec kings. After 
leaving Chicago, on November 22, Mr. Glidden and party used 
the railway tracks, his Napier car being fitted with special wheels 
with flanges, and his auto had the same status with the railroads 
over which he passed as a special train. He passed the Mexican 
border over the railway bridge at Laredo, Texas, and continued 
his journey southward toward the City of Mexico, which he 
figured would be reached the day before New Year’s. 

The story of the wreck of the car is best told in Mr. Glidden’s 
own words: “We were running twenty-eight miles an hour,” 
he says, “on a straight track, when a rock wedged in between 
the main track and a guard rail was struck by the flanges of 
the left wheels, and we jumped the rails and ran about ninety 
feet. The forward wheels collapsed and we were all spilled out, 
but no one was injured. Had not the wheels collapsed the car 
would have run up on a bank, overturned, and undoubtedly buried 
us all underneath, with serious results. I tapped the telegraph 
wire, put on a set of instruments that I was carrying, and im- 
mediately opened up communication with the train dispatcher at 
Mexico City, securing assistance in a short time in the shape 
of a special train. We arrived in the City of Mexico on the 
time planned, December 31.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Glidden have returned to Boston, and will con- 
tinue their world’s tour upon the completion of repairs to the 
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ONE TYPE OF MEXICAN HOME THAT IS FREQUENT. 


car, which has been shipped to the Napier factory in England. 
They will resume their journey at Port Said, in Egypt, to 
which point, at the entrance of the Suez canal, the car will be sent 
when repairs have been made. 


PENNSYLVANIA AUTOISTS ARE HOPEFUL. 


Harrispurc, Pa., Jan. 28.—Improvements in automobile legisla- 
tion are being sought by the Pennsylvania Motor Federation. 
The changes contemplated include more elastic speed law regula- 
tions, especially in country districts, where the present law is 
unnecessarily stringent; greater license for automobilists, with 
a strict accountability for offenses; a reciprocity between auto- 
mobilists from other States, whereby visitors will not be re- 
quired to take out a new license before touring through Penn- 
sylvania, providing the State from which he comes extends the 
same privilege to Pennsylvania. State Highway Commissioner 
Hunter has included these proposals in his annual report to the 
State Legislature. 


A BILL TO TAX AUTOS IN CONNECTICUT. 


Hartrorp, Conn., Jan. 28.—A bill to tax automobiles annually 
$1 per horsepower was introduced last week in the senate of the 
general assembly. This will apply only to cars registered in the 
State of Connecticut. The bill has been referred to the com- 
mittee on rivers, roads and bridges. The proposed taxation 
measure has the endorsement of the Farmers’ Association of the 
State, which always wields a strong influence in the generai 
assembly, and there is a possibility of it being favorably reported. 





9,000 FEET ABOVE SEA LEVEL ON MEXICAN RAILWAY. 


WRECK OF GLIDDEN CAR, 50 MILES FROM THE CAPITAL. 
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THE AUTOMOBILE CALENDAR. 


AMERICAN. 
Shows. 
Feb. 2-9....... —Chicago Automobile Show, Coliseum and First 
Regiment Armory. S. A. Miles, manager. 
Feb. 11-16...... —Detroit, Mich., Sixth Annual Automobile Show, 


Light Guard Armory, Tri-State Automobile and 
Sporting Goods Ass’n. E. E. McMasters, mer. 


Feb. 18-28...... —Buffalo. Fifth Annual Automobile Show, Conven- 
tion Hall. D. H. Lewis, manager, Teck Building. 

Feb. 18-23...... —Cleveland Automobile Show, Cleveland Automo- 
bile Trade Association. George Collister, manager. 

Feb. 18-25...... —San Francisco, Golden Gate Park Skating Rink. 


Automobile Show, Dealers’ Association and Auto- 
mobile Club of California. 

Feb. 25-Mar. 2..—Portland, Me., Second Annual Automobile and 
Power Boat Show, The Auditorium. 

March 2-9...... —Chicago, Second Annual Power Boat Show, 
Seventh Regiment Armory. W. C. Andrews, man- 
ager, 19 E. Huron St. 


March 2-9...... —Minneapolis, Automobile Show, First Regiment 
Armory, Minneapolis Automobile Dealers’ Ass'n. 
March 4-10..... —Kansas City, Mo., First Annual Automobile Show, 


Convention Hall. Frank L. Woodward, manager, 
Willis Wood Theater Building. 

March 9-16..... —Boston Automobile Show, Mechanics’ Hall and 
Horticultural Hall, Boston Automobile Dealers’ 
Association. Chester lL Campbell, manager. 


March 13-16....—Omaha, Auditorium, Second Annual Automobile 
Show, Omaha Dealers’ Association. T. Gillian, 
manager. 

March 18-23..... —Providence (R. I.) Automobile and Power Boat 
Show, Infantry Hall. F. M. Prescott, manager. 

Ae Bile cde —St. Louis, Mo., Automobile Show, Jai Alai Build- 
ing, St. Louis Automobile Dealers’ Association. 

April 6-13...... —Montreal, Canada, Second International Automo- 


bile and Sportsman’s Exhibition. R. M. Jaffray, 
manager, 309 W. Notre Dame Street. 


April 8-13...... —Pittsburg, Pa., First Annual Show of the Pitts- 
burg Automobile Dealers’ Association, Duquesne 
Garden. 
Race Meets, Hill Climbs, etc. 

PR I a oan oo —Philadelphia, Hill Climb, Quaker City Motor Club. 

Ost, Bouscisses —St. Louis, Mo., International Aerial- Race for the 


Gordon Bennett Prize. Aero Club of America. 


Motor Boat Races. 


PO, ee eee —670-Mile Ocean Motor Boat Race, New York to 
Bermuda. Motor Boat Club of America and Royal 
Bermuda Yacht Club. 


Sept. 2-6....... —Jamestown (Va.) Exposition, Motor Boat Races. 
FOREIGN. 
‘ Shows. 

Jan. 25-Feb. 2..—Liverpool Motor Show, Tournament Hall. 

SO —London, Crystal Palace Motor Show. 

. SS —Turin, Italy, Automobile Show. 

March 1-16..... —London, Olympia Commercial Vehicle and Motor 
Boat Show. 

April 6-13...... —London, Agricultural Hall Motor Show. 

May 4-15....... —Madrid, Spain, Automobile Exhibition, Palace of 
Fine Arts, Royal Automobile Club of Madrid. 

May 165-26...... —Zurich, Third Annual Swiss Automobile Show. 
Race Meets, Hill Climbs, etc. 

Feb. 23-27...... —Voiturette Contest, Automobile Club of Italy. 

March 20-27....—Nice (France) Automobile Week. 

April 1-15...... —Spring Wheel Competition. 

RGR Ths icécases —Targa Florio Tour (Sicily), Auto Club of Milan. 

April 26-28..... —Touring Contest, Automobile Club of Touraine. 

AEE Bs os csveas —Chateau Thierry Hill Climb. 

May 24-27...... —Voiturette Contest, Automobile Club of Austria. 

May 29-June 1..—Irish Automobile Club Reliability Trials. 

June 3-12....... —Herkomer Cup, Automobile Club of Bavaria. 

Same 16.4665... —German Emperor’s Cup, Taunus Circuit, Im- 
perial Automobile Club. ° 

June 24-29...... —Scottish Reliability Trial, Seottish Automobile 
Club. 


June 25-July 8..—Grand Prix, Automobile Club of France. (Exact 
date to be decided upon.) 


July 14, 1908....—Paris to London Aerial Race. 

Aug. 11-20...... —Coup d’Auvergne, France. 

Aug. 18-22...... —Ardennes Circuit (Belgium) and Coupe de Liede- 
kerke. 
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PARIS TO LONDON AERIAL RACE. 


Paris, Jan. 20—Flying machines being the latest things in 
existence, it was not to be supposed that the enterprising, com- 
petition-organizing Parisian journal Le Matin would remain 
indifferent to their development. Paris to London by balloon, 
for a grand prize in cash of $50,000, twenty thousand of which 
were given by Le Matin, and $10,000 each by the Marquis de 
Dion, M. Clément, of automobile firms, and M. Charley of 
Mercedes interests, was announced a few months ago. Plenty 
of time has been taken to study conditions, and it is only to-day 
that the official regulations have been made known. The big 
prize will be given to the proprietor of the machine traveling 
from Paris to London under its own power in the shortest 
time, where there are several competitors, or in any case within 
a 24-hour limit. The distance being about 220 miles, a mini- 
mum speed of over nine miles an hour will have to be main- 
tained. Mishaps en route appear to be considered possible, for 
the regulations stipulate that the machine and its pilot must 
finish together. One finishing without the other will disqualify. 

Whatever the weather conditions the first start will be made 
on July 14, 1908—the French national féte day. If the prize is 
not won, other starts will be made on the second Sundays in 
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COUNT DE LA VAULX’S FIRST DIRIGIBLE AIRSHIP. 


As it appeared when hovering over the Sartrouville Plain, near Paris, 
on the morning of January o. 


August, September, and October. Descents may be made dur- 
ing the journey for filling gasoline tanks and taking up stores, 
but no outside propulsion aid must be given the machines. Ar- 
rival will be made by dropping a seal within a circle of 82 feet 
from a fixed point yet to be decided upon in the city of London. 
Any type of aerial machine is available for entry, but the motor 
must be of French construction. 


RACING BALLOON MAY ENTER DUTY FREE. 


Balloons engaged in the Gordon-Bennett International Aero- 
nautic race at St. Louis will, by a decision of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, under date January 16, 1907, be allowed to enter the 
United States under bond. This privilege of free entry will be 
limited to balloons engaged for some race or specific contest, and 
will not cover exhibitions. A consular invoice must be obtained 
from the United States consul at the city where the balloons are 
shipped, and must be presented at the time of entry into the 
United States. The balloons must be exported from this country 
within six months from the date of entry. 

J. C. McCoy, who will almost certainly be one of the three 
defenders in the Gordon Bennett balloon race, has been awarded 
a license as a pilot by the Aero Club. Mr. McCoy had already 
qualified as a pilot of the Aero Club of France. He is the first 
aeronaut to make a formal entry for the Lahm cup, A cup will 
probably be offered this year for women aeronauts. 
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Present Status of the Historically considered, the rise 
Chicago Show. and development of the show idea 
in the western metropolis is almost a repetition of what it has 
been in New York. Like the small beginnings that characterized 
the project in this city, there was a first abortive attempt at hold- 
ing an automobile show, and in the case of Chicago this was of 
the open-air variety. It was a fizzle, but it did not discourage 
the promoter of the first successful show which was held but a 
year later than the first event of the kind, which occupied the 
floor at the Madison Square Garden in November, 1900. That 
was in 1901, at the Coliseum, and as the latter is a structure fully 
as large, if not larger, than the Garden, there was the same 
difficulty in piecing out the meagre exhibits to make some kind of 
a showing that would begin to fill it. With this exception, how- 
ever, that the imported car had not reached the inland city at that 
time in anything like the numbers in which it was known in New 
York, so that there was a dearth of this material for the pro- 
moter to draw upon. Those who can recall the first event of 
the kind to hold forth in the Garden would not be apt to say that 
there were many imported cars on view, but no matter how small 
their number, there were some; there were considerably fewer at 
Chicago, if, indeed, there were any at all. The same expedient 
of making a track around the board floor on which to permit 
the cars to perform was resorted to with about the same results. 
In fact, even after there were more than enough cars and acces- 
sories to fill all the available space offered by the Coliseum, the 
exhibitors of the former were permitted to show them in action 
in the limited space afforded by their allotment, just to let the 
buyer know that they would run. 
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The rest is a matter of common knowledge—how the Chicago 
show has continued to expand, until in point of space occupied, 
as well as the total number of exhibitors, it is now superior to 
any held in this country. And its rise and growth have also been 
that of the city of Chicago as a market, or, more properly, as a 
distributing center, for a large part of the automobile output of 
the country. To a very great portion of the United States Chi- 
cago is east and that portion sends a large representation to the 
annual show, and it draws as well from the south and southwest, 
even across the border in Mexico. As a market with a large 
local demand it is second only to New York, as is evidenced by 
the rapid though sound financial development of its “automobile 
row,” and as one of the events of the season its show has come 
to be a matter of importance not alone to the local population but 
to automobile interests at large. The West demands special at- 


tention. 
c 


Encoaraging Extent of Statistics usually make dry and 
the Americaa Industry. uninteresting reading, and the 
lesson they bear is more often than not forgotten ere it has 
had time to make any impression; nevertheless, there is nothing 
that reveals so surely the hand of progress, and for this purpose 
a complete list of the cars made in this country has been tabu- 
lated and is published in this issue. It shows, in condensed form, 
better than anything else possibly could, not alone the vast extent 
of the American industry as a whole, but the extremely wide 
range of types and prices that are offered to the American 
purchaser. From the diminutive runabout listed at a few nundred 
dollars up to the car selling at several thousand and upon which 
no expense nor ingenuity has been spared to make it not alone 
as modern, but as luxurious as possible, there is a wealth of 
variety such as seemed far beyond the wildest flights of imagina- 
tion but a few years ago. Whether it be power, weight, multi- 
plicity of cylinders or the reverse, or merely speed that the buyer 
sets up as his whole criterion in choosing a car, he will find his 
wants fulfilled. There are cars having all the way from one to 
eight cylinders; cars with less than 10 horsepower or with more 
than 50; cars at almost any weight desired and with any speed 
range or touring capacity that the most exacting of autoists could 
call for. To the observer who delves beneath the surface, the 
most surprising thing of it all and the one which shows better 
than anything else the firm foundation upon which the American 
industry is based, is the fact that these cars are built by their 
makers with few exceptions, and not merely assembled. Though 
the parts maker who is a specialist must ever be one of, the 
strongest factors in the industry, the day of cars constructed 
wholly of stock parts of questionable value, cheaply assembled, is 
fortunately still a long way off. May it remain so. 


* 


Auto Sprint Racing A post-mortem of the Ormond- 
Has Had Its Day. Daytona meet quickly unearths the 
fact that sprint racing is a thing of the past in automobile compe- 
tition. To construct a car practically, capable of lasting not much 
beyond the mile, is a task of which any automobile manufacturer 
is capable by simply multiplying cylinders and adding surplus 
power. Mr. Stanley applied himself to the job, and let us admit 
that he succeeded in evolving a flying freak, worthless for any 
other purpose. But the buyer of automobiles to-day demands a 
car which can go the distance, and, therefore, if he is influenced 
by racing performances, he now looks to a Grand Prix or Van- 
derbilt Cup winner, and pays slight heed to a dash performer. 
If there are to be future meets over the famous Florida course, 
there must be a commanding event almost equal in importance to 
a big international road race, and it would appear that those 
connected with the Ormond-Daytona racing fully realize the sit- 
uation which confronts them. A late winter or early spring event 
of the distance variety undoubtedly would be welcomed by those 
makers who would participate in the Vanderbilt and desire an- 
other opportunity for competition with the same cars. 
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FLORIDA MEET SPOILED BY FREAK SPRINTER 


Which Startlingly Concluded Its Career, Nearly Killed Driver Marriott, 
and Ended Racing—=Next Year Distance Events to Occupy 
Center of Stage and Sprints Secondary. 


By. A. G. BATCHELDER. 


RMOND-DAYTONA, Fta., Jan. 26—A_ steam freak, 
O which just qualifies for competition under the present 
racing rules, spoiled the fifth meet on the famous ocean boule- 
vard. This intermittent space annihilator—it was as capri- 
cious as a coquette in its brief flying moods—appropriating the 
center of the stage disproportionately to its scant utilitarian 
automobile value, discouraged the presence of cars built to 
go the distance, and caused the speed gathering to be a la- 
mentable failure, sickening to those who had worked most 
industriously for success, and disappointing to the compara- 
tively few spectators who came here solely for the racing. 


How the Steam “Bug” Ended Its Career. 


Then, as if glorying in the havoc which it had caused, this 
chortling, creepy, mechanical being abruptly, on Friday, ended 
the meet with a startling catastrophe which left it bestrewn 
in pieces over the sands, and gave its pilot the closest kind 
of a call from a horrible death. None too securely fastened, 
apparently, the forward part of the crimson-hued coat raised 
when a bump in the beach was encountered; Marriott lost or 
had inadequate control; the car skidded, then slid along on 
its side, rolled over several times, ejected its abnormal boiler, 
and wound up its career a complete wreck, with the driver 
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limp and senseless underneath. Marriott’s escape was mar- 
velous, and a source of much thankfulness. His injuries are 
minor, and he will be about in a few weeks after several broken 
ribs have mended and other scars faded from view. 


January Dates Were Most Inconvenient. 


The weather, as a whole, was ideal—a vast change from 
that which existed during previous meets, when fur coats 
were frequently in demand. But the week was inconvenient 
to the automobile trade, owing to the proximity of the 
Chicago show, and this kept away some entrants who might 
not have been deterred because of the exaggerated presence 
of the Stanley “Tea-Kettle.” 

The two combined completed the destruction of the entry 
list, which had its final blow when information came that 
Wagner and the 1906 Vanderbilt Darracq and S. B. Stevens 
and the 1905 Vanderbilt Darracq were eleventh hour with- 
drawals. To designate them as withdrawals might not be 
exactly correct, for it seems that no entry blanks were 
signed, nor fees paid. W. J. Morgan says he thought he had 
a distinct understanding with the American Darracq Com- 
pany manager, even though the blanks were not signed. The 
latter must have considered the understanding void when 
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THE FLORIDA BEACH NEVER APPEARED TO BETTER ADVANTAGE WITH ITS ARTISTICALLY DISTRIBUTED GROUPS OF|;SPECTATORs 
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DRIVER BLAKELY AND HIS 70-HORSEPOWER AMERICAN MERCEDES THAT WON THE LION’S SHARE OF HONORS. 


the entry list dwindled to such small proportions—and it is 
true that the only car of Darracq caliber in the opens was 
the American Mercedes. Another time the indefatigable 
Morgan says he will not consider any entry actually made 
until the blank is signed and delivered. 
the better plan for all concerned. 


And What of Another Year? 


When the débris of the wrecked steamer, which had not 
been carried away by the insatiable souvenir hunters, had 
been removed, and it was learned that the unlucky—or 
rather lucky—Marriott was not badly hurt, the officials and 
pressmen gathered at the clubhouse for a mid-day luncheon 
given by the Florida East Coast Automobile Association. 
President Asa Paine, one who is not discouraged easily, and 
L. R. Speare, the conscientious referee of the meet, were at 
the head of the table. A serious discussion of the future Or- 
mond-Daytona meet took place, the keynote of which was 
that the day of sprint racing in automobile competition had 
passed; that not only the makers, but the public placed 
greater value on a car that could go the distance instead of 
one specially constructed for a short dash. 

The question of a program for the 1908 meet was referred 
to a committee to consist of Chairman Jefferson deMont 
Thompson, of the A. A. A. Racing Board; S. A. Miles, man- 


All around, this is 


ager of the N. A. A. M.; M. I. Brock, assistant manager of 
the A. L. A. M.; 
Alfred Reeves, 
manager of the 
A. mA. EM. A. 
President Asa 


Paine, of the F. E. 
C. A. A., and W. 
J. Morgan, its 
New York repre- 
sentative. This ca- 
pable set of men 
will hold a session 
in the near future, 
and something 
definite concerning 
the next year’s 
meet will be an- 
J nounced early in 
<ce ' the summer—early 
2 enough to give 

time to prepare. 





“LICENSED” DAY AND “INDEPENDENT” REEVES 


The Florida Gold Cup, a 300-Mile Race. 


One suggestion for the 1908 meet is a 300-mile race, 150 
miles a day, for the Florida Gold Cup, which shall go to 
the winner without any qualifications. Its value would be 
not less than $1,500. Only cars which participate in this 
event, and shall travel at least 100 miles, to be eligible for 
free-for-all record trials, which would take place on the 
fourth day of the meet, the third day being occupied with 
stock-car races of not less than ten miles. For the Gold 
Cup race there might be required stock chassis and specified 
cylinder capacity or fuel limitation, 
and perhaps all three. The committee 
will wrestle with the rules, which shall 
be issued early enough to give makers 
an opportunity to comply with condi- 
tions imposed. 

The Gold Cup race would be a win- 
ter Vanderbilt cup affair, and the Or- 
mond-Daytona beach furnishes an ideal 
place. Its straightaway is 15 miles, 
and could be lengthened to 20 miles, 
and loops might be constructed at the 
two ends at a small expense. 





PAINE, THE DRUMMER. 


100-Mile Race for Minneapolis Cup Star Race. 


Proof of the interest in long-distance racing was supplied 
by the only real race of the meet—the 100-mile contest for 
the Minneapolis Cup—won by a newcomer to the lists, the 
American Mercedes, skilfully handled by diminutive Blakely, 
whose work with the Continental-tired car from Long Island 
City places him in the ranks of cup drivers. Getting away in 
the lead, outclassing its opponents, the American duplicate of 
the famous European car traveled the century without a skip 
or trouble of any sort, giving a consistent performance that 
commanded the attention of the onlookers. The Rolls-Royce, 
rated at 20-horsepower—the Mercedes is given as 70—which 
had had a hollow victory in the international touring car 
championship, owing to a slight engine trouble that left the 
Welch hors du combat for the moment, survived the “hun- 
dred,” though some distance in the rear of the winner. A. 
L. Kull’s Wayne, and Ralph Owen’s New York-to-Florida 
pathfinding Oldsmobile were still pursuing the even tenor of 
their way when Referee Speare found it necessary to call 
them from the beach in order not to interfere with the other 
races. No matter how small were the fields, Clerk of Course 
Reeves called them according to the planned schedule. 
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About Some of the Other Races. 


The Welch, with its bright green, was a convincing winner 
on Wednesday of the 20-mile American touring champion- 
ship, its 22:32 4-5 being a record for fully equipped stock cars 
at the distance. 

F. E. Stanley drove one of his own cars in the 10-mile 
open on Wednesday, running a fair second to Blakely and 
the American Mercedes. Marriott and the “Bug” figured as 
a starter, but went down and out at about a mile, with both 
cylinders out of commission. 

The Wayne, with A. L. Kull at the wheel, had a look-in 
on Thursday, taking the 5-mile standing start for cars listing 
between $1,500 and $2,500. 

Previous to its sensational disintegration on Friday, Mar- 
riott’s “Bug” had been unable to better its :28 1-5 mark of a 
year ago. On Monday it did :383-5 in an effort that was 
handicapped by the incoming tide; Thursday the figures were 
:31 4-5; and Friday before the accident the first mile was in 
:32 4-5, and then came one in :29 3-5, which encouraged 
Marriott to believe that the next attempt would bring a 
new record. Instead of this his life hung in the balance. 





THE TALK OF THE TIDE-MADE COURSE. 


Captain C. E. Hutton, the Rolls-Royce entrant, made 
many friends, his unassuming manner of looking after his 
interests commending him to the officials generally, and his 
car was always ready when required. 


Tire representatives in attendance were: Joseph M. Gil- 
bert, general manager, J. L. Gibney, Philadelphia manager, 
and W. A. Rutz, sales agent, Continental Caoutchouc Com- 
pany; G. A. Davidson, Diamond Rubber Company, and A. 
J. Wills, B. F. Goodrich Company. 


George H. Day, general manager of the A. L. A. M., who 
is spending a vacation in Daytona as a guest of J: B. Moore, 
a Hartford-Floridian, was a daily spectator. Mr. Day looks 
rugged, and it would appear that he did not require any 
rest unless he so willed it. 


First Vice-President George E. Sebring, of the Florida 
East Coast Automobile Association, Wednesday night enter- 
tained some of the officials at dinner in his palatial new 
home in Daytona. Mr. Sebring and his brother are respon- 
sible for building of Sebring, Ohio, where they have one of 
the largest potteries in the world. In the club handicap Mr. 
Sebring’s Winton was rated a probable winner, but in some man- 
ner the man from Ohio failed to run one-two-three. 





CAPTAIN HUTTON’S ROLLS-ROYCE THAT WON DISTINCTION 
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AMERICAN MERCEDES AND THE “ BUG” STARTING IN TEN-MILE. 


One of the pleasant functions of the week was the dinner 
given Tuesday night at the Hotel Ormond by Joseph M. 
Gilbert, manager of the Continental Caoutchouc Company, 
and A. L. Kull, manager of the New York branch of the 
Wayne. Mr. Gilbert naturally was elated that the all-con- 
quering American Mercedes wore Continental tires. 


Prominent trades people present included Ray Owen, sales 
manager of the Reo Motor Car Company; R. E. Olds, the 
maker of the Reo line; A. W. Church, of Wyckoff, Church & 
Partridge; John W. Haynes, who drove the Haynes in the 
Vanderbilt race; Walter C. Baker, American Ball Bearing 
Company; Ray P. Johnson, Warner Gear Company; F. A. Davis, 
formerly of Gray & Davis. 


L. H. Perlman, New York agent for the Welch Motor Car 
Company, celebrated the victory in the 20-mile American 
touring car championship by a dinner, Thursday night, at 
the Hotel Ormond. Mr. Perlman is an enthusiast, and when 
two other concerns which were to share a freight car with 
him for transportation of autos to Florida withdrew, he re- 
fused to be influenced, and bore the entire expense. John 
Brodsky, a well-known New York lawyer, accompanied him. 
and was one of the speakers at the dinner. 


The building of a loop at each end of the Ormond-Daytona 
course would be comparatively inexpensive because of the abun- 
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L. H. PERLMAN AND THE WELCH TOURING WINNER. 
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THE WINNING WAYNE AND ITS DRIVER, A. L. KULL. 


dance of road material near at hand. It has been suggested that 
at the Ormond end at least—and perhaps at the Daytona turn 
also—the road would continue from the beach all the way across 
the narrow peninsula and strike the picturesque Halifax river 
road, with its abundance of tropical foliage, and then swing back 
to the ocean over the hard-shell thoroughfare past the Hotel 
Ormond, the guests of which could watch the 
teous verandas. 


race from its plen- 


The officials were both experienced and conscientious, but, 
unfortunately, they had little to do as compared with former 
meets; a schedule arranged each day was faithfully ob- 
served. Referee, L. R. Speare, clerk of course, Alfred Reeves, 
starter, John W. Haynes, timers, “Jack” Kerrison and Walter 
C. Baker and judge, S. L. Haynes, were always on deck, and 
F. E. C. A. A... Committeemen Allen, Gore, Sebring and 
Parkinson helped wonderfully. President Paine drove his 
Winton repeatedly in order to fill out in races. 


F. E. Stanley, the creator of the “Bug,” has no idea of resur- 
recting his famous steam sprinter; in fact, he does not hesitate to 
make the definite statement that the worth of a single fast mile 
or two has depreciated to such an extent that it is no longer 
worth while to build a car for this single purpose. Mr. Stanley 
intends to return the Dewar trophy to Sir Thomas Dewar, the 
donor, and suggest to him the advisability of offering it in a 
race for a longer distance, at least ten miles, and perhaps more. 
Mr, Stanley apparently has studied the Christie car, for he states 
that it is his intention to bring forth a front-drive steam car in 
the near future. 


SUMMARY OF 1907 ORMOND-DAYTONA MEET. 


Monday, January 21. 
TIME TRIALS AT ONE MILE. 


Stanley. * h.p.; F. H. Marriott. . 2.06. ccscecccceserceccees 738 4-5 
728 1-5 record held by same car and same driver. 
Curtis, 2 1-2-h. p.; H. G, Curtis..... ber ctb wa caeecésadeiess 1:05 2-5 
Tuesday, January 22. 
FIVE MILES, ALL CLASSES, STANDING START. sal 
1. American Mercedes, 70-h.p.; E. B. Blakeley........... 4:25 
2. Rolls-Royce. 20-h.p.; Capt. Cc. Ws, FRUCUON s 0s Se ccccces 
3. Stanley, 20-h.p.; H. Ernest ROgers......s..scsscccces 
FIVE MILES, ALL CLASSES, FLYING START. 

. Stanley, 30-h.p.; F. H. Marriott........-.sceeeeeeseees 3:44 4-5 
2" Rolls-Royce, S62h.p.: Cant, GC. Th. Hiuttem.. occ vcccesive 4:52 4-5 
3. Stanley, 20-h.p.; H. EB. Rogers......----eeeeeseweeenes 
ONE MILE-A-MINUTE AMERICAN TOURING CAR CHAM- 

PIONSHIP. 

. Stanie 20-h. Prank Durbin... ...scccccccccccccces :53 3-5 
2 Rolls- Bares. 20. h.p.; Capt. Cc. E. Hutton.......-++++++ 1:09 2-5 
3. Stoddard-Dayton, 30- h.p.; G. D. W. Rose.........++- 
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FIVE-MILE MATCH RACE. 


A, . Deneies: Baas BE, ae Pees sn vecabasdesiewsescus 
American Mercedes, 70-h.p.; E. B. Blakely........... 


QUARTER-MILE HIGH-GEAR SLOW RACE, STOCK CARS. 


Stevens-Duryea, 20-h.p.; W. A. Adriance............. 1:13 
Peerless, 80-h.p.;° W. C. Baker... ..cccccccceccccccccce 
Oldsmobile, 30-h.p.; Ralph Owen...............eeeeee- 


ONE-MILE SPECIAL MATCH. 


ore 


1. Oldsmobile, 30-h.p.; Ralph Owen...........cc.cceeeee0s 1:37 

Te RT, ress i 6 re thd bas tcavavnnskscdaca 1:39 
ONE-MILE MOTORCYCLE RECORD TRIAL. 

Curtia, Sapiens BE -@. Cth neh oa vv cdscicccitcacievans 53 4-5 


Wednesday, January 23. 
20-MILE AMERICAN TOURING CAR CHAMPIONSHIP. 


2..- WreRee, GAS. s Ba. Be. IR ad sadcdsccacccdchosees 22:32 4-5 
a, 7 RO, Dem es MO TGS 6 wed rbubsdecdicswrvdececdes 28:16 
ee ER Oe Oe PR ees ee 


20-MILE INTERNATIONAL TOURING CAR CHAMPIONSHIP. 





1. Rolls-Royce, 20-h.p.; Capt. C. E. Hutton............... 
ee KE Se a ee ee 
TEN-MILE, ALL CLASS, STANDING START. 
1. American Mercedes, 7O-.®.3 Th, DB. TOMO... cccisces 7:42 1-5 
2. Stanley, 20-h.p E. Stanley dA are Ade to Hoke) oe uesh 7:52 
3. Welch, eae: Sart k,n oe Bs edo na Gis Cob atices 10:55 
ONE-MILE MOTORCYCLE MATCH. 

1. Curtis, 2-cylinder; H. 4 + pero adaed ese Rhwes Cote o owe 46 2-5 
2. Indian, A EN > ee ae 46 3-5 
Suna January 24. 

100 MILES, ALL CLASSES—MINNEAPOLIS TROPHY. 

1. American Mercedes, | Meg a 1:26:10 
2. Rolls-Royce, 20-h.p.; Ca Cc. E. Hutton 2:02:35 
3. Wayne, 35-h.p.; A. L. til PPA, POOR hin 
4. Oldsmobile, 30-h.p.; Ralph Owen...........ccnccccsece 
5. Welch, 50-h.p.; L, HH. a eek bs cect ews 660605006 
TEN-MILE OPEN HANDICAP. 
1. American Mercedes, 70-h.p.; 15 sec.; E. B. Blakely.... 13:59 
2. Wranklim, 30-1. 5-000c. BMG. 6 sec cic césccccvcveccovccs 14:34 3-5 
So. WHERRRR, DOs A TOs cnn csindsvescssccscadiaaves 14:34 4-5 
FIVE-MILE TOURING CARS, $1,500 TO $3,000. 
1, Re, Sa? i Ba Ws o's Citak AU bbs wennerikédosance 5:52 1-5 
2. Stevens-Duryea, 20-h.p.; W. A. Adriance............. 
ONE-MILE MOTORCYCLES. 

2.. “emrtte.. “Seaetars::- Te. Ge. "GN i dio sc'e cicticccactuas 746 2-5 
2... SRE, De, TUS, BNE 5h o.k co weseevevcsvdéaunse 746 4-5 
Friday, January 25. 

SIX-MILE HANDICAP, F. E. C. A. A. MEMBERS. 

1. Cleveland, 30-h. P.; Bo, I, 6 i'n 6n80 6 gathnnctisetar 8:08 2-5 
5, Es, ee ke, Oe, tina Nilnn tones btdss cote ee 8:10 4-5 
3.. Stoddard- Dayton, "30-h. mx: GW. DB. MemOies 4scds Fis 8:47 

TWELVE-MILE SPECIAL. MATCH. 

1. Rolls-Royce, 20-h.p.; Capt. C. E. Hutton.............. 13:12 2-5 
2. Franklin, 36-h.p.; Dr. Stinson..............ssceecccese 14:32 4-5 
ONE-MILE RECORD TRIALS. 

Srenten,: 20-5 Fa eRe ocr bab-awn gens upopeetes 732 4-5 
WeRaay, DOUG. BW. Fes GeO es ine cc senses cc cuvaasévcace :29 3-5 
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ALL THAT WAS LEFT OF THE STANLEY “ BUG.” 
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F. B. HOWER HEADS TOURING BOARD. 


What the Touring Club of France has done for automobilists in 
the European republic, and how it has improved roads and 
hotels, protected historic sites, given information on tours, hotels 
and garages, used the weight of its 100,000 membership in legis- 
lative matters, and generally contributed to make touring easy 
and pleasant, is common knowledge. The Touring Board of the 
American Automobile Association intends to do as much for 
automobile travelers in the western republic. Under the chair- 
manship of Frank B. Hower, of Buffalo, who has just been 
appointed to the position by President Hotchkiss, the board will 
begin at once the collection of information of use to tourists, 
covering the presert condition of laws and ordinances in force 
in the different States and cities of the country, the best routes 
between given centers, hotel and garage rates on such routes, and 
where they may obtain the most serviceable maps of any given 
territory. Dai H. Lewis, of Buffalo, has been appointed secretary 
of the Touring Board, and he will have charge of all the detail 
work, and will be in direct communication at all times with the 
office of the association in the Metropolitan Building, 1 Madison 
avenue, New York. 

It is the belief of the new administration that the endeavors of 
the Touring Board in this direction will shortly put an inestimable 
value upon membership in the American Automobile Association 
not heretofore enjoyed, and from which benefits will be derived 
by American automobilists which will make membership in the 
A. A. A. a more valuable and essential asset. 

Mr. Hower, the new chairman of the Touring Board, is an 
enthusiastic automobilist, is vice-president of the Automobile Club 
of Buffalo, of which he was one of the charter members, and is 
well qualified for this position, having rendered valuable service 
in connection with the management of the 1906 Glidden Tour. 
Mr. Lewis, the new secretary, is at present secretary of the Auto- 
mobile Club of Buffalo, and in this position has established a 
touring bureau for the members of this club which is complete in 
every detail, and, owing to his extensive touring in this country, 
is especially well fitted for the work. 


FEDERAL AUTO LAW TO BE ADVOCATED. 


A strong forward movement is about to be made in the matter 
of inter-State automobile legislation. Charles T. Terry, the new 
chairman of the Law Committee of the American Automobile 
Association, and W. H. Hotchkiss, president of the A. A. A., 
have drawn up a bill on this subject, which will be introduced at 
the present session of Congress, If it should prove that a Fed- 
eral law is liable to conflict with the rights of individual States, 
then efforts will be concentrated toward securing as uniform an 
automobile law as possible throughout all the States in the Union. 
It is hoped to pass a law whereby a motorist may certify to some 
department or bureau of the National Government that his auto- 
mobile is duly registered in his own State, and that it is his inten- 
tion to use the machine in other States. Upon complying with 
such regulation a certificate might be issued exempting him from 
additional registration. 

In view of the growing complication of the automobile legal 
situation, this move is bound to meet with the approval and sup- 
port of all automobilists. A meeting of representatives from all 
the automobile clubs in the State of New York will be held 
shortly, probably at Albany, when a definite policy on the motor 
legal situation will be mapped out. 


INSURANCE BILL FAVORABLY REPORTED. 


Axzany, N. Y., Jan. 29.—Assemblyman Young's bill, authoriz- 
ing the formation of insurance companies to insure against loss 
or damage to property resulting from accident to a duly licensed 
\utomobile, and against loss or damage to property when caused 
by an automobile, was favorably reported by the assembly insur- 
ance committee to-day. 
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KNOX STOCKHOLDERS ELECT DIRECTORS. 


To celebrate the completion of the recently erected additions to 
the plant of the Knox Automobile Co., at Springfield, Mass., the 
annual meeting of the stockholders, which took place on Tuesday 
last, the 22d inst., was in the nature of an informal housewarm- 
ing. The directors elected for the coming year are: E. H. Cut- 
ler, W. E. Wright, A. E. Smith, P. Murray, A. W. Cutler, H. G. 
Farr, W. H. Chase, M. J. Greenwood and George W. Bennett. 
The directors then reelected the present officers—E. H. Cutler, 
president, and W. E. Wright, vice-president. Under the Massa- 
chusetts law the secretary and treasurer are elected by the stock- 
holders direct, A. E. Smith and H. G. Farr being continued in 
these posts. Following this, the directors elected the executive 
committee, which consists of E. H. Cutler, W. E. Wright, A. E. 
Smith, H. G. Farr and G, W. Bennett. The treasurer's report 
for this past year showed a surplus equal to 13 per cent. of the 
capital stock. 

An inspection of the plant followed, the company having prac- 
tically doubled its facilities during the past few months, so that 
it now has a daily capacity of four touring cars and one truck. 
The most recent addition is a four-story and basement building 
measuring 75 by 200 feet, while the new foundry is one of the 
largest in New England. It is of steel and reinforced concrete, 
even the sashes being of iron. All the bronze and aluminum cast- 
ings used on the Knox cars are made here. The new body and 
trim shops have also been planned along the most modern lines. 


VERMONT WILL IMPROVE ITS ROADS. 


MonrTPELiER, VT., Jan. 29—The Vermont Legislature has 
passed a law providing for the improvement of public roads 
throughout the State, and the appointment of a State highway 
commission. The new law provides that the Governor shall 
appoint a State highway commissioner, whose term of office 
shall be two years from the date of his appointment, and who 
shall have control of and direct the expenditure of all moneys 
appropriated by the State, or apportioned to cities, towns, or 
villages for highway improvement. He shall appoint each year a 
supervisor in each county in the State, who shall assist him in 
supervising the expenditure of State money to be used for the 
permanent improvement of the main thoroughfares and most 
important roads in each town, the selection of roads being made 
with the main purpose of securing, so far as possible, trunk 
lines of improved highway from town to town, and to important 
local railway stations. For this purpose the sum. of $50,000 
annually was appropriated, and under certain conditions a town 
may have free of charge the services of a competent road engi- 
neer. 


PALM BEACH MOTOR BOAT REGATTA. 


Patm BEAcH, Fta., Jan. 29—The Palm Beach Power Boat As- 
sociation races successfully opened to-day with a substantial en- 
try list, good racing, and plenty of enthusiasm. The handicaps 
were based on the rating measurements of the American Power 
Boat Association, but on the following days the actual perform- 
ances of the boats are to govern. The bulk of the honors went 
to Simplex VIII., owned by H. Broessel, Jr., of New York City. 
This new craft captured three of the five events. E. J. Schroeder's 
champion Dixie looked like a sure winner from scratch in the 
Class B event, but her bearings becoming overheated she was 
stopped to prevent being disabled for the remainder of the week. 


AERONAUTS FROM SPAIN FOR AMERICAN RACE. 


President Cortlandt Field Bishop, of the Aero Club of America, 
has received a cablegram from the Aero Club of Spain, naming 
Captain A. Duani, Lieutenant Herrera, and Sefior Salamanca as 
entrants in the international balloon race to be held at St, Louis 
October 19. These three are the same ones who represented 
Spain in the 1906 race for the Bennett Cup. 
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AN INCIDENT OF THE AUTO SHOW. 


“Say, young man,” said a venerable-looking old gentleman, 
approaching an attendant, immaculate in the faultlessness of his 
evening toilet, who was gracefully posing in the foreground at 
one of the principal exhibits of cars at the show last week. 
“Are you connected with the blank exhibit?” 

The good-looking salesman—a college graduate who has re- 
cently made his début in the business of talking automobile, felt 
somewhat hurt that anyone should question his standing, but 
replied in the affirmative. 

“Well, then, I want you to show me the differential of your 
car and explain its advantages,” went on the visitor. 

“The differential, you say; h’m, the differential, is it,” mused 
the young man. 

“Yes, yes, the differential. Not the differential calculus nor the 
differential tariff; the automobile differential. Where is it put 
and what does it do?—that’s what I want to know.” 

“Well, now—oh, just step this way, please. No, not to that 
bare car, to this limousine—this way, over here.” 

“You see, my son, he knows all about automobiles,” went on 
the old man, “and he’s finally persuaded me that I ought to 
have one, but he says ‘don’t you go and buy any car that hasn’t 
got a good differential on it. If you do,’ he says, ‘you’re bound 
to have trouble. The first thing you know, when your car is 
running smoothly along the street you’re going to skid and side 
swap something,’ whatever he means by that.” 

“Oh, skidding, you say,” replied the young man, feeling re- 
lieved, but keeping his weather eye out for that haven of refuge 
in all cases of embarrassing questions—the technical man of the 
firm. 

“Well, we'll equip your car with any style of non-skid you 
desire, such as we have on this car here, for instance. And isn’t 
that limousine a beauty?” 

“But the differential isn’t put in the tires, is it? My son told 
me it had steel cog wheels in it and was put underneath the car 
where you didn’t see it.” 

“Oh, yes, you mean the differential,” broke in the young man, 
as if he had discovered something quite novel. 

“That’s what I’ve been talking——” 

“Just step over this way,” exclaimed the young man in a busi- 
ness-like manner giving his inquisitor no further opportunity for 
expression by leading the way to another part of the exhibit. 

“Now this here——this (oh, hang it! Why did I flag French) 
this 2 

“Chassis,” suggested a third party, who had been noting the 
young man’s increasing embarrassment. 

“Yes, this here chassis—I never can remember French,” he 
added, apologetically. “This chassis’—lingering on the word— 
“will show you all about the differential and how it works.” 

“Will it—can it talk?” amusedly asked the old man. “Don’t 
go away, it may need your help,” continued the inquirer, and his 
would-be enlightener, who would have been only too glad to 
escape, wiped away the perspiration that had gathered on his 
forehead under an opera hat and set about elucidating the differ- 
ential and its mysteries. 

“Four speeds and reverse, selective type, direct drive on the 
high, no gears in mesh,” he began. 

“Well, but what are you talking about?” interrupted his hearer 
in a mild tone of surprise. 

“Oh, yes, the differential. I thought you understood that was 
the subject of our conversation at the moment. Were you think- 
ing of any other part of the car?” he inquired solicitously. Being 
assured on this point, he went on. 

“Well, here we have the differential you have been inquiring 
about, four speeds and reverse, selective type, direct drive on the 
high, no gears in mesh, chrome nickel-steel shafts and gears run- 
ning on ball bearings, aluminum case running in oil—running in 
oil,” he repeated, striking a snag in the rehearsal of his lesson. 

“But what has that to do with the wheels, and how does it 
prevent you from ‘side-swapping’ something when the car skids?” 
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inquired the old man in a puzzled tone. “What do you work 
this brass lever here for?—to prevent a collision?” (taking hold 
of the gear-shifting lever. 

The young man wearily mopped his brow once more, though 
the Garden was cool at the time, and as he was doing so caught 
sight of the designer of the car who had just entered the booth. 
There was no need of a distress signal—the technical man took 
in the situation at a glance. He walked over and was intro- 
duced to the inquisitive visitor who wanted to see the differential 
before buying a car. This formality completed, the young man 
suddenly remembered that he had an engagement elsewhere. 





NON-STOP THOMAS SETS A NEW RECORD: 


Burrato, N, Y., Jan. 28—The non-stop Thomas flyer arrived 
in Buffalo last Friday morning about 5 o'clock, and left Saturday 
morning at 8 o’clock for Chiacgo, where the flyer will be kept 
running during the Chicago automobile show, which closes Feb- 
ruary 9. Ernest Kelly was at the wheel. Kelly’s first run ended 
on Wednesday near Utica, when, because of the necessity of 
using gasoline purchased at various country stores, his carbureter 
became clogged, and the engine stopped after running continu- 
ously for 21 days, 3 hours and 29 minutes. This record will 
probably stand for some time, as it eclipses the former non-stop 
motor record of 200 hours, and also sets the highest mark for re- 
liability of performance, as not one adjustment was made on the 
car from the time it started. 

Word was received in Buffalo yesterday that Kelly and his 
crew were snowed in twenty miles east of Erie at 10 o'clock 
Saturday night. John Cowling, of Philadelphia, who is alternating 
with Kelly at the wheel, was doing the guiding. Kelly and his 
crew went to Erie by train, but hurried back to the point where 
the car was snowed, and aided the shovel brigade. Although 
the car was stopped, the engine was still chugging away. 

While in Buffalo, Kelly said the engine was running better than 
when they started, and, barring accidents, would be in Chicago 
by the middle of this week. He said the roads were bad, ruts 
were deep, and the ground hard and frozen. 


Worcester, Mass., Jan. 30.—Climatic conditions have not been 
favorable for the three Maxwell cars making the comparative fuel 
test from New York to Boston. Leaving Columbus Circus at 
8:45 o’clock on Monday morning a successful run was made to 
Hartford, arriving at 8 o’clock in the evening. The next morning 
a start was made for this city and after a hard run, owing to the 
deep snow, the machines were garaged at 5 o'clock in the evening. 
The automobilists were met by representatives of the Worcester 
Automobile Club and enjoyed the hospitality of the club during 
dinner and the early hours of the evening. Since leaving Meri- 
den, Conn., the worst road conditions have been encountered; 
frequently the cars sank into the soft snow almost up to their 
axles. Notwithstanding, the trio kept well together, gasoline, 
kerosene and alcohol all proving equal to the task. The only 
trouble causing delay was with tires. Two rear shoes had to be 
replaced, one at Springfield and the other at Worcester, the dam- 
age in both cases being done by twisting the chains when passing 
over street railway tracks. To-day the start was made for Boston. 


LEON RUBAY MOVING UP TOWN. 


The last of the original establishments of West Thirty-eighth 
street, New York City, is about to join the uptown movement. 
Leon Rubay, the well-known importer of French sundries, has 
leased the entire four-story building at 1697 Broadway, and is 
having it refitted to meet the requirements of his business. The 
ground floor will be used as salesrooms and offices, the second 
floor will be a showroom, the third floor will be a repair de- 
partment for coils and magnetos, etc., and will be one of the best 
equipped shops for the care of ignition appliances in the city. 
The top floor will be used as a laboratory. 
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RULES FOR A. C. G. B. 


| ee Jan. 24—The Races Committee of the Automobile 

Club of Great Britain and Ireland has lost no time in issuing 
the conditions governing the new touring car event for 1907, as 
soon as it was found unworkable to hold the proposed contest 
concurrently with the Tourist trophy as a kind of subdivision 
The object of the competition is the development of:ideal tour- 
ing cars such as are usually fitted with covered bodies and of the 
horsepower required by the ordinary users, as opposed to the 
racing car, and is not necessarily a race between existing standard 
types. The horsepower and consequently the speed are limited 
by fixing a definite allowance of fuel for a given distance. The 
event is open to cars of all nationalities and must take place be- 
tween May 1 and October 1, the definite date to be fixed by Feb- 
ruary I. 

We take the following from the regulations for the contest, 
the minimum distance of which is 250 and the maximum 400 
miles: The fuel to be used will be provided by the club and shall 
be a petroleum spirit of a specific gravity of 0.715 to 0.725 at 60 
degrees Fahrenheit. It will be supplied for practicing purposes 
should competitors desire to use it. For 1907 the allowance will 
be a gallon to every 16 miles for the Isle of Man course and an 
equivalent amount for a different route. The car specifications 
are as follows: Driving wheels no less than 36 inches in diam- 
eter; tires on driving wheels no less than 920 by 120 mm.; track 
no less than 4 ft. 6 in.; distance from dashboard to front edge of 
back tires no less than 5 ft. 9 in.; platform behind dashboard no 
less than 8 ft. 6 in. long, to be covered by the body. There must 
be a clearance of at least 8 inches from the ground when the car 
is fully loaded. The total load to be carried by the chassis shall 
not be less than 2,240 pounds. Such ballast as may be necessary 
to bring the total load carried by the chassis up to 2,240 pounds 
must be provided by the competitor in form of lead securely fixed 
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I. HEAVY CAR TOUR 


to the floor and back seat boards, and of this weight 224 pounds 
shall be carried on the back seat boards. The body must be 
substantially constructed and easily removable. A wind screen 
must be fitted to every car, not more than 12 nor less than 6 
inches from the back of the front seats and behind them. The 
top of the screen shall not be less than 8 feet from the ground 
nor the width less than 5 ft. 3 in. 

Mud guards must be fitted to front and rear wheels; the steps 
must be continuous with the guards, which may only be attached 
to the chassis. 

Every competing car must show that it is capable of being 
driven half a mile a 12 miles an hour or less on the level on the 
top forward gear and without the manipulation of the clutch. It 
will also be required to show that it is capable of being stopped, 
restarted, and ascending a hill of about 1:6 on a forward gear. A 
limited number of attempts will be permitted. Between the start 
and finish of the race the driver and his mechanic alone shall be 
permitted to assist a car, and no stores, supplies (except water), 
spare parts, or tires shall be taken on to the car during the race. 
The driver and his mechanic only shall be on the car during the 
race. Not more than two cars by one manufacturer will be ac- 
cepted; the order of starting will be decided by ballot. The 
entrance fee for 1907 is £30 per car, of which £10 is payable on 
day of entry and the remainder on or before May 1. After this 
date, entries are received at a rising scale of £2 per week until a 
month before the date of the event. 

Cars will be weighed with empty tanks; any car arriving after 
the time limit fixed will be disqualified. Every car which com- 
pletes the whole distance will be re-weighed and fuel tanks, water 
tanks and lubricating reservoirs will be emptied by the club. 
Forms of application and for the necessary specification of cars 
will be forwarded from headquarters, 119, Picadilly, London W. 





WHAT IS DOING IN EUROPE’S CAPITAL OF AUTOMOBILING 


By PHARE. 


ARIS, Jan. 24.—Thirty liters of gasoline for every 100 kilo- 
meters of distance constitutes the new and principal clause 
in the regulations for this year’s Grand Prix race in France. 

M. Clemenceau, the Prime Minister, acting in his cabinet capac- 
ity of Minister of the Interior, has just granted to the Automo- 
bile Club de France authority to run “a grand speed race” on a 
closed circuit of roads in France in 1907. Application to the 
minister (who is branded by the Opposition as the Dictator, 
the governmental, anti-Godhead, responsible for the movement 
to crush religion out of France), with a certain period of sus- 
pense, was only a formality. It was a foregone conclusion that 
the permit would be granted—refusal in the face of France’s 
“greatest industry” would cause a crisis, auto, if not ministerial. 

With permission to use 100 liters of petrol, the automobile 
firms entering machines for the race will not feel that they are 
being narrowly restricted. This quantity will amply answer the 
appetite of a racing monster, so that the contest is not likely to 
resemble a touring jaunt to Jersey City. A sort of minority 
committee in the French auto world has been advocating a re- 
duction of racing machine powers. Many numbers of this coterie 
are constructors of vehicles that are very infrequently arrested 
for “scorching.” 

After all, why shouldn’t automobiles be handicapped in races? 
Horses are handicapped, cyclists are handicapped, and many 
automobile manufacturers are handicapped in their work of 
producing machines to compare with those of their competitors 
in the trade. Limiting the fuel consumption to a certain quan- 
tity gives everybody a chance to start scratch, so that the man 
who comes up the road with a smaller quantity of gasoline prac- 


tically grants himself the opportunity of starting behind scratch, 
hence, so much the worse for him. 

Thomas A, Edison, whose close relationship with aucomobil- 
ing is widely known on account of that very small electric bat- 
tery which has not yet been used to run the biggest automobiles, 
is to be honored in France, contemporary with his celebration, 
en famille, in America, of his fortieth year as an inventor. M. 
Emile Durer, a local author of reputation, who figured as envoyé 
from President Carnot when Mr. Edison was invited to come 
to Paris on the occasion of the exposition of 1889, has written 
an “electric” play, embracing chief events and episodes in the 
life of the Wizard. This play will be sung, danced and panto- 
mimed. It is to be called “Edison,” and the music has been com- 
posed by a “grand musician,” whose name has not yet been 
divulged. “Edison” will be produced at one of the leading Paris 
theaters in the form of an-electric fairy. scene, and “on lines of 
elaboration heretofore unheard of.” 

Among the “unpatriotic” Americans who have recently pur- 
chased automobiles in Paris are Mr, Chisholm, president of the 
National Paper Company, 40-horsepower Bianchi; L. H. Spauld- 
ing, of New York, 40-horsepower Rochet-Schneider; Frank 
Gould, 14-horsepower C. G. V.; Stewart Browne, 70-horsepower 
Rochet-Schneider; S. S. Keyser, 20-horsepower Renault; Ernesto 
Fabbri, 75-horsepower Mercedes; George Gould, 10-horsepower 
Renault; Frank Tilford, 40-horsepower Rochet-Schneider; Mrs. 
Katherine Giles, of Pittsburg, 24-horsepower Fiat; Captain Bell, 
of New York, 24-horsepower Panhard; Jefferson Seligman, 40- 
horsepower Rochet-Schneider; the Misses Brice, of New York, 
20-horsepower Renault. 











AUTO SUPPLY COMPANY’S FINE GENERAL SALESROOM. 


AUTOISTS HAVE DEVELOPED A NEW INDUSTRY. 


Almost as rapid as the development of the automobile itselt 
has been the extension of accessories, clothing and the thousand 
and one things for the car and its driver which modern refine- 
ment now asks for as necessaries. Only a few years ago the 
manufacturer supplied the naked car, the hardware dealer stocked 
a few accessories, and at the clothier store some feeble attempt 
was made to clothe the automobilist. It was a transitory stage 
and had all the disadvantages of transition. The Auto Supply 
Company realized this, and made a vigorous and _ successful 
attempt to change the old order of things. It is no exaggeration 
to say that in their new store at 1733 to 1737 Broadway, New 
York, the automobilist will find everything necessary, useful or 
ornamental for himself or his vehicle. On the ground floor, with 
a 37 1I-2-foot frontage on Broadway, are the car accessories. 
Lamps, tires, horns, speedometers, sparking plugs, electrical ap- 
pliances, and all the stock fittings which every self-respecting 
car carries about with it are there in endless variety. Not only 
the fittings themselves, but every screw, bolt or clip required to 
fix them in position can be obtained. If the automobilist is 
luxuriously inclined, and hankers after elegant fittings, ingenious 
appliances, or the elegancies of handsome closed bodies, he will 
find them all under the same roof. 

On the floor above a handsomely fitted-up room, with a 75- 
foot frontage on Broadway, the automobilist himself is provided 
for.. A quarter of an hour spent with the clothing expert and 
you will be fitted out from head to foot in the most suitable auto 





SECOND FLOOR, WHERE AUTOMOBILE CLOTHING IS SOLD. 
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clothing for winter or summer use, for. racing or touring, for 
driving or for use as a passive traveler. The lady autoist is 
equally well provided for, and will find here auto clothing with a 
chic which betrays the work of the most skilled home and foreign 
designers. 

Each department of the Auto Supply Company is in charge of 
an expert. The big stock of tires of all makes is handled by a 
man who has had long experience in tire manufacture; the hard- 
ware department is supervised by a practical tool-maker; the dif- 
ferent accessory lines are each taken charge of by salesmen spe- 
cially versed in that particular line; the clothing section is in the 
hands of men and women who have studied closely the sartorial 
art in its application to automobiling. Thus the buyer in select- 
ing from an infinite stock has always the aid of highly-trained 
specialists. 


RELIANCE TRUCK MAKES LONG WINTER RUN. 


To publicly demonstrate the value of their commercial vehicle, 
the Gearless Transmission Company, of Rochester, N. Y., ar- 
ranged a mid-winter run from Detroit to Chicago. The vehicle 
was a two-ton Reliance truck, equipped with gearless transmis- 
sion, and a two-cycle engine, which started from Detroit last 
Saturday evening. On Monday morning Coldwater, Mich., was 
passed; on Tuesday morning South Bend, Ind., was reached, and 
on the same day Chicago was entered in triumph. The object 
of the tour was fully attained, for the Reliance truck, with its 
two-ton load, proved that it could be successfully driven over 
long distances in the middle of winter and deliver goods more 
promptly than shipments could be made by rail. This is one 
of the first, if not the first, attempt to drive a large commercial 
vehicle from one city to another in the heart of winter, and it 
shows something of the progress that. is being made in this de- 
partment. The truck is now being exhibited in space E No. 9 at 
the Chicago show, in the Armory Building. 


A STATEMENT BY THE FORD ATTORNEY. 


“Few people realize how much is at stake in this Selden 
litigation,” said R. A. Parker, attorney for the Ford Motor 
Company, in the famous suit. “One hundred millions of 
dollars is a conservative estimate of the amount that is at 
stake in this growing industry and which would be jeopar- 
dized should the original contention of the licensed associa- 
tion be sustained. There are some thirty-three to thirty-five 
members of the licensed association still in business. Of the 
independent makers there are now considerably over one 
hundred concerns producing automobiles; and the indepen- 
dents now make over 60 per cent. of all the automobiles 
made in America and Europe. Could the ridiculous claims 
of Selden to a basic patent which would apply to every auto- 
mobile built to-day—thirty years after the patent was orig- 
inally applied for—be sustained by the higher court, all these 
concerns would be bankrupt. But the freedom with which 
astute and conservative investors put their money into the 
independent automobile enterprises is proof that this litiga- 
tion, while formidable in appearance, is not taken seriously 
by those who ought to know. In short, there is no longer 
any doubt in the minds of the independents that Ford will 
win a clean-cut decision, and as a basis for this confidence we 
need only cite the evidence of the chief witnesses for that 
side, Selden himself, Dugald Clark, Bentley, and others in 
which they make damaginig admissions which show that the 
A. L. A. M. no longer hopes, or even asks for, a decision so 
broad as to uphold the basic claims on which at first so 
much stress was laid, but that the most they hope for is some 
kind of decision upholding some kind of a patent, to which 
those concerns which were, through an appeal to greed and 
lust for monopoly, induced to become parties to the original 
scheme, may still be made to pay tribute.” 
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COMPACTNESS IS FEATURE OF THIS CLUTCH. 


A multiple disk clutch that will hold a 40-horsepower car and 
yet is so compact and light that it can be removed and held on 
one hand, is something new. The principle is one that has been 
tried for several years in Europe and improved upon by the 
Aerocar Company, of Detroit, until all objectionable features 
have 
and 


been removed, 
a clutch, that is 
said to be ideal in its 
operation, obtained. 

The whole consists 
of 42 light thin disks, 
alternating steel and 
bronze. The 21 steel 
disks are made of high 
carbon steel and are 
forced to revolve with 
the flywheel. The 21 
bronze’ disks are made 
of special phosphor 
bronze of the very 
finest quality and are 
fitted in grooves on the 
terminal of the trans- 
mission shaft. The 
disks run in dust-tight 
casings in a bath of oil, This prevents wear and permits of a 
gradual taking up of the load as the film of oil is forced from 
between the disks as the.clutch is let in. By the use of the 
alternating steel and bronze disks, the cutting (which has always 
occurred sooner or later where only one metal is used) is entirely 
overcome and. failure to work obviated. 

Between each plate and carried on the steel plate are relief 
springs which make the action almost instantaneous. In the 
past, multiple disk clutches have had four, six and even eight 
compression -springs placed at equal distances around the edge. 
In this new Aerocar clutch there is but one and that at the center 
working on a thrust ball bearing. The smallness of the whole 
is interesting. By temoving six bolts from the flywheel and dis- 
connecting the universal joint it can be taken out and easily held 
on one. hand. It is very sensitive in operation and yet will start 
a standing load from the high gear on a hill. The clutch will 
be fitted on the new Aerocar models and will greatly enhance 
the value of those machines. 





NEW AEROCAR CLUTCH IS LIGHT. 


BRITISH AUTO TRADE BUOYANT. 


Consul F. W. Mahin, of Nottingham, England, writes that the 
largest business on record is being done this year by the auto- 
mobile and bicycle factories of England, * The feeling in automo- 
bile-making circles is so buoyant and sangtine that’ confidence 
is expressed Of. entirely supplanting foreign cars with British in 
process of time. It would be impossible just now, for the home 
factories cannot supply the home demand. But new factories 
are béing erected and old ones enlarged, and within a few years 
the aggregate plant is expected to be able to meet all demands. 
It is hardly possible that the present boom will continue unabated 
for any great length of time, and so there is danger of undue 
inflation and overproduction, and a repetition of the disaster 
which followed the bicycle boom.a few years ago. 

Large plans are being laid for this year in the motor-car 
branch, when a prodigious trade is expected. It is intended to 
produce a greater range of automobiles, and particularly cheaper 
grades, from 10 to 35 per cent. lower in price than the usual 
output of British factories... Several cheap makes have stood 
the test of experience, and these will be made specialties. While 
catering to a more extended custom, the production of such 
cars is aimed specially at France, whither British purchasers of 
this grade of stock have always turned. It is hoped that the 
bulk of this trade can now be kept on the British Isles. 
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FORD RUNABOUT PRICE RAISED A HUNDRED. 


Detroit, Micu., Jan. 28—The most startling recent develop- 
ment in the local trade is the announcement by the Ford Motor 
Co. of an advaace in price of the popular $500 runabout, The 
same identical car will continue to be manufactured, but the 
public must pay an extra hundred for each of the runabouts 
sold in future. It is the $600 machine hereafter, and the wise 
ones Of the row predict that even another advance before long 
would be no surprise. 

The Ford people give as the reason for an advance in price, 
that materials have so increased in value that it would have 
been impossible to turn out a runabout of such class as the 
Ford, at the old figure, without great loss to the factory. 

Mr. Ford is off on an extended visit to California, but Vice- 
president Couzens says that the raise has been quite beneficial 
to the factories trade. “We have been simply swamped with 
orders in the past few days,” said he. “People who have been 
holding off, expecting to get a car on spring delivery at the 
old price have simply stampeded our way to get under the wire 
in time.” This condition was anticipated by the Ford people, 
who held off making the announcement of the increase till the 
last moment. 

The situation is interesting in view of the fact that another 
Detroit-made runabout is about to enter the field vacated by the 
Ford. The Brush runabout is to be a $500 one, at least such 
was the announcement. From all accounts the Brush looks a 
pretty good proposition. for the money, and the action of the 
Ford may indeed give the new concern a firm foothold, if a 
car of the class of the famous four-cylinder runabout can be 
turned out for $500. The Brush will be shown for the first time 
at the Detroit show. 

The report that the Winton Motor Carriage Company, of 
Cleveland, would open a sales branch in this city has been con- 
firmed by Charles B. Shanks, sales manager for that company. 
A commodious and excellently equipped garage, such as the 
Winton maintains at the present time in New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Chicago and London, will 
be seen here in the near future. The idea is to cater to Winton 
patronage, and assure satisfactory “up keep” of the Cleveland- 
made cars. 


RATHER A UNIQUE GATHERING. 


It is somewhat unusual to see any number of the Vanderbilt 
Cup race drivers together in any one place other than the course. 
The occasion depicted is that of the welcome extended to Wagner 
during his recent visit. He is shown sitting beside Elsie Janis, 
with Joe Tracy and Al Poole on the running board; Ralph Mon- 
gini forward; Walter Christie and George Robertson behind, and 
Vivet, Wagner’s mechanic, at the rear wheel, the Simplex being 
the car used in the race scene on the stage. 





ELSIE JANIS AND THE VANDERBILT CUP DRIVERS. 
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A MASSACHUSETTS TWO-PASSENGER RUNABOUT. 


In bringing out its two-passenger runabout for 1907 it has 
been the aim of the Cameron Car Company, of Brockton, Mass., 
to produce a machine at once light, powerful for its weight, sim- 
ple and not liable to mechanical derangement, durable and withal 
of very moderate cost. The result is an exceedingly smart 
runabout weighing but 900 pounds, but nevertheless carrying a 
four-cylinder motor that develops 16 horsepower at 1,000 revolu- 
tions a minute. The motor is air cooled, with the valves, all of 
which are mechanically operated, placed with their stems hori- 
zontal, the inlet valves on one side and the exhaust valves on the 
other. Long rocker arms extend from the crankcase, where their 
lower ends are acted upon by the cams, to the valves, which they 
actuate directly. These long rockers have the advantage of 
working without the long push-rods often used with overhead 
valve gear, and their length makes the movement on the pivots, 
which are attached to the cylinders by studs, very slight, in- 
suring long wear. The spark plugs are screwed into the tops of 
the cylinder heads, and the timer is carried by a vertical shaft 
gear-driven from one of the camshafts, and is on the same level 
as the plugs, so that the wiring is short and direct. 

But the most noteworthy feature of the car is the transmis- 
sion. This was illustrated and described in THe AuToMosILe for 
November 8. Briefly, the entire transmission is mounted on the 
casing of the rear axle, which is of the live type, and is inclosed 
in an extension of the bevel gear and differential casing. The 
bevel pinion on the rear end of the propeller shaft meshes with 
a bevel gear on a short countershaft, and on this countershaft are 
three spur gears, of different sizes, which are adapted to mesh 
with a large spur gear carried on the differential casing. In 
changing from one speed to another the gears are not slid in 
and out of mesh, like ordinary sliding gears, but the counter- 
shaft is first moved away from the axle laterally, unmeshing the 
gears; then the gears are slid along until the proper one is in 
position and the lateral movement of the shaft is reversed, mesh- 
ing the new combination. There are no more gears in mesh on 
the low speed than on the high. The reverse is obtained through 
an intermediate pinion. There are three forward speeds, the 
highest three to one, the intermediate four and a half to one, and 
the lowest seven to one. 

Oak is used for the framing of the car and also of the body; 
the front axle is of I-beam section, and the rear axle of the type 
in which the wheels run on ball bearings on the ends of the tubes. 
Front wheels run on combination ball and babbitt bearings. Front 
and rear wheels are 28 inches in diameter, with 2 1-2-inch tires, 
in the regular equipment, but 3-inch tires will be fitted at an 
additional expense. With regular equipment, which includes oil 
side lamps, tail lamp, horn and tools, the price 
is $750; with the special equipment, including 
3-inch tires, actylene searchlights and gener- 
ator, and a removable sloping rear deck, the 
price is $850. 


LYTLE AND THE PRESIDENT. 


Herbert H. Lytle, the well-known driver of 
Pope-Toledos, was received at the White House 
by President Roosevelt this week (Monday). 
“The President was delighted,” said Lytle, 
“and had me go into full detail about all the 
modern improvements installed in the 1907 
Pope-Toledo. The President showed great 
interest in all the new features discussed and 
said that at his first convenience he would be 
glad to have. me show him Washington by 
night in my. 50-horsepower Pope-Toledo tour- 
ing car. Even though his time is so com- 





pletely taken up with important matters of 
State,.he is far from being uninformed when 
it comes to mechanics, and I think he knows 
a car from bonnet to tail lamp.” 
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“HANDS ACROSS THE SEA” IN AUTO SPORT. 


A pleasant little exchange of felicitations recently took place 
between A. Darracq, the well-known French designer, and Henry 
Ford. M. Darracq was the recipient of a widely published 
interview with Mr. Ford, touching on the outcome of the Vander- 
bilt Cup race, in which the latter frankly stated the foreign car 
deserved to win, and, narrowing it down to the winner, praised 
the Darracq product. M. Darracq gave the article to the 
European journals for publication, and it was widely read and 
commented on in foreign trade circles. In acknowledgment of 
this courtesy on the part of Mr. Ford, M. Darracq writes his 
American confrére as follows: 

“I have been deeply touched at the congratulations which you 
have been good enough to extend me on the occasion of the 
victory of our car in the Vanderbilt Cup race. Your praise is 
the more appreciated, as it emanates from one whose reputation 
is well known in Europe. I wish to assure you that the delicacy 
of your sentiment is appreciated, and I wish to thank you with all 
my heart. French cars will doubtless again meet American cars 
in an international contest. I hope you will be represented and 
that the meeting will always be in a friendly and sportsmanlike 
spirit as in the past. I thank vou again for your kind words, and 
send you in return my best wishes for the success of your cars 
for the season of 1907. Please accept, dear sir, the assurance of 
my most distinguished regards. (Signed) A. Darracq.” 


NEW MOTOR LAWS IN SWEDEN. 


The new motor laws long threatened for Sweden came into 
force on New Year’s Day, and, in the main, resolve themselves 
into a wholesale restriction of speed. Towns and villages may 
only be traversed at a maximum of 15 kilometers in daytime, 
while the country’s limit is fixed at 25, but after dusk only 10 
kilometers are permitted both in town and country. Only per- 
sons over 18 years of age may drive a car, and must possess 
an Official license. In Stockholm whole streets are forbidden ter- 
ritory to cars, and it is generally recognized that the unskillful 
setting up of the new act will do a great deal of harm and little 
good. 


TWO CUP RACERS ALREADY UNDER WAY. 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 29.—There is now being constructed by 
Jos. Parkin & Son, of this city, a car which is to be entered ‘in 
the elimination trials for the next Vanderbilt race. It has six 
cylinders and is rated at 120 horsepower. Howard M. Ambler, of 


the Bergdoll-Ambler Co., is also building a cup racer and an- 
nounces that it will be on the road in April next. 
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NEWS AND TRADE MISCELLANY. 


The Ciralsky building at 317 South St. 
Joseph street, South Bend, Ind. has 
been leased by the Tincher Motor Car 
Company, of Chicago. 


Wing Brothers, proprietors of the 
American Automobile Company, of Ta- 
coma, Wash., have moved into their mod- 
ern concrete garage at 204-9 St. Helen’s 
avenue. 


Pierce & Isbell, the new agency for the 
Baker Electric Company, just opened at 
1413 Michigan avenue, Chicago, announce 
that they will show five types at the 
coming Chicago automobile show. 


R. E. Olds, president and general man- 
ager of the Reo Motor Car Company, of 
Lansing, accompanied by his wife, is now 
yachting about Florida waters on board 
his magnificent yacht the Reopastime. 


A new garage is being built for the Re- 


liable Automobile Company at Pacific 
avenue and Seventh street, Tacoma, 
Wash. Halstead House, a landmark, has 


been removed to make way for the im- 
provement. 


An organization has been formed in 
Brooklyn under the title of the Long 
Island Motor Trade Association. B. D. 
Underhill, of the Brooklyn Motor Sup- 
ply Company, is active in the formation 
of the new body. 


J. R. Thomas, the Maxwell agent in 
Washington, D. C., has leased for a 
term of years the large garage and sales- 
room at 1028 Connecticut avenue, and 
has removed from his former salesroom 
at 1319 L street, N. W. 


A new make of automobile has been 
placed on the market by the Sinclair 
Scott Company, of Baltimore. The ma- 
chine, to be known as the Maryland, has 
a 24-horsepower four-cylinder engine. 
Its selling price is $2,500. 


During the week of the Chicago show 
the Rushmore Dynamo Works will in- 
stall nine 18-inch electric navy search- 
lights on the roof of their Chicago store, 
1328 Michigan avenue. The store is only 
one block from the armory. 


For the first time the entire Pope plant 
at Hartford is being devoted to the pro- 
duction of Pope-Hartford machines. 
Overtime is being worked to keep up 
with the strong demand, and from eight 
to ten cars are being shipped every day. 


Contract for the steel work for the 
big Maxwell-Briscoe automobile plant 
at Newcastle, Ind., has been let to the 
J. D. Smith Construction Company. The 
contract calls for 1,200 tons of structural 
steel work, and the cost will be $86,000. 


Enlargements are being made by the 
Aetna Bottling and Stopper Company of 
their premises at 54 Peck street, Provi- 
dence, R. I. The company has one of the 
the largest repair shops in the city, and 
has recently acquired the local agency 
‘or the Grout gasoline car. 


J. C. Cook, of Long Beach and B. L. 
Brown have purchased the interests of 


H. Kay and Phil Dorland in the Elec-: 


rical Construction Company at 1126-1130 
South Main street, Los Angeles. All 
‘ope-Waverley models will be handled, 
nd electrical work undertaken. 


A ten years’ lease has been secured by 
he American Locomotive Company on 
ie entire sixteenth floor in the proposed 


Cortland building of the Hudson Tun- 
nel Company, at Church and Cortlandt 
streets. Floors in this structure will have 
26,000 square feet of rentable space. 


The Belle Isle Auto Company, Detroit, 
Mich., has secured a two-year franchise 
to operate an auto-’bus service across 
Belle Isle bridge and around Belle Isle. 
The fare will be 3 cents and 15 cents re- 
spectively. Four 18-passenger and three 
36-passenger "buses are being built at the 
Detroit machine shops. 


These changes have been announced 
in the Jackson Auto Company, 312 W. 
Ninth street, Kansas City, Mo.: C. Boyd 
Richards retires as president, and is suc- 
ceeded by W. A. Frank. Mr. Richards 
has sold his stock. F. L. Bumgardner 
is vice-president and treasurer. J. E. 
Halstead continues as secretary. 


In printing the description of the new 
eight-cylinder Hewitt car, which appeared 
in the show issue of THE AUTOMOBILE, 
January 17, the price was given as $5,500. 
It should have been added that this was 
for the car with a limousine body, the 
selling price being $4,500 with a regula- 
tion touring body and equipment. 


Application for a charter has been 
made to the Secretary of State by the 
Spartanburg Automobile Company, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C. The named capitalization 
of the company is $5,000, and its in- 
corporaters are: Messrs. F. L. Bryant 
and Charles Parker. The proposed 
company will do a general automobile 
and supply business. 


An interesting overland trip has been 
made by W. E. Kibbe, of Hartford, 
Conn., from Hartford to Ormond, Fla., 
in an. 18-horsepower Columbia light 
touring car. Mr. Kibbe drove the car 
from Hartford to New York, and from 
there shipped it by boat to Jacksonville, 
Fla. From Jacksonville he drove over- 
land to Ormond Beach, arriving just in 
time to see the opening races. 


George H. Stout, of the Electrical Ve- 
hicle Company, expresses great satisfac- 
tion at the results obtained with the new 
Columbia multiple jet carbureter. The 
device really consists of two carbureters 
in one, designed to run the car to the 
greatest advantage at whatever speed is 
desired. The two work together, requir- 
ing no more adjustment or care than a 
single carbureter of earlier patterns. 


Countess Hoyes, of Fuime, Hungary, 
has recently ordered a fully equipped 20- 
horsepower two-cylinder Maxwell car, 
which was shipped to her from Colonel 
Pardee’s New York agency. Countess 
Hoyes is a granddaughter of Whitehead, 
of torpedo fame, and is accordingly an 
American by descent. This order is sig- 
nificant of the progress that the Ameri- 
can automobile manufacturer is making 
in competition with the European 
makers. 

Notwithstanding that it is only a year 
ago that the Lozier Motor Company 
took possession of their new four-story 
and basement building at the corner of 
Fifty-fifth street and Broadway, it has 
found it necessary to materially increase 
the facilities of its New York establish- 
ment. A lease has been taken on the 
entire third floor of the adjoining Pope 
building, which will give an increase of 
7,000 square feet. A recent addition has 
been made to the works at Plattsburg, 
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N. Y., in the form of a building 60 by 160 
feet, increasing the assembling and test- 
ing facilities materially. 


At the annual meeting of the H. H. 
Franklin Manufacturing Company the 
following directors were elected: H. H. 
Franklin, E. H. Dann, John Wilkinson, 
Giles H. Stilwell, Alexander T. Brown, 
W. C. Lipe and Frank A. Barton. In- 
spectors of election: H. W. Chapin and 
John G. Barker. The directors elected 
the following officers: H. H. Franklin, 
president; Giles H. Stilwell, vice-presi- 
dent; Frank A. Barton, secretary; H. 
Barton Webb, treasurer. Executive com- 
mittee: H. H. Franklin, Giles H. Stil- 
well and John Wilkinson. The report 
showed that the company had its biggest 
year in 1906, with prospects for a trade 
this year that will exceed the capacity of 
the plant. 


An unusual record has been established 
by a set of Goodrich tires attached to the 
Oldsmobile in which Ralph Owen, of 
Cleveland, and a party of friends recently 
made a trip from New York to Florida, 
with a total load, including passengers 
and baggage, of about 4,000 pounds. The 
route lay over all sorts of roads, some 
so bad that ox teams would not travel 
over them. Upon arriving at Jackson- 
ville it was found that the wheel chains, 
which were new on leaving New York, 
were completely worn out. An examina- 
tion of the tires, however. showed that 
they were still in excellent condition 
after their 1,500-mile trip. As there had 
been no serious punctures en route, the 
air with which they had been inflated 
in New York was still imprisoned in the 
tires on arriving in Florida. 


A special meeting of the stockholders 
of the Selden Motor Vehicle Company 
was held recently to vote on a proposi- 
tion to classify the capital stock of the 
company, amounting to $500,000, into 
preferred and common stock. The prop- 
osition was to divide the stock into 
2,500 shares common, of the par value of 
$100 a share, and into 2,500 shares of 
preferred, of the par value of $100 a 
share. It was proposed to give the pre- 
ferred stock a preference over the com- 
mon stock in the assets of the company, 
and that the holders of such preferred 
stock shall be entitled out of surplus 
net profits to cumulative dividends not 
exceeding 7 per cent., in preference and 
priority to any dividends on the common 
stock. The entire proposition was car- 
ried. Building work on the East Roches- 
ter plant will be begun at a very early 
date. 


A consolidation has been effected be- 
tween the Correspondence School of Au- 
tomobile Engineering, of Flatiron Build- 
ing and 40 West Sixtieth street, and 
the New York School of Automobile En- 
gineers, of 146 West Fifty-sixth street. 
Both concerns have been in existence on 
a Substantial basis for over a year, the 
New York School of Automobile En- 
gineers specializing resident instruction, 
while the Correspondence School devoted 
itself to the sort of business its name 
implies. As a result of the amalgama- 
tion a choice of either form of instruc- 
tion or both in combination is made 
available. R. E. Olds, R. M. Owen and 
Robert H. Montgomery have transferred 
their interests. It is understood that 
Victor Lougheed will only remain long 
enough to put the consolidated concern 
on a satisfactory basis. In future the 
only address will be Fifty-sixth street. 
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NEW AGENCIES ESTABLISHED. 


The Winton agency has been taken up 
by the Baltimore Motor Carriage Com- 
pany. 


Agencies for the Northern, Elmore and 
the Babcock Electric have been placed 
with the Mar-Del Automobile Company 
of Baltimore. 


The Baltimore agency for the Wayne 
car has been secured by the Commercial 
Auto and Supply Company, at 862 North 
Howard street. 


P. H. Greer, the Los Angeles agent 
for the Mitchell Company, has taken up 
the agency for the Marvel runabout, an 
$800 car built at Detroit. 


At 251 Jefferson avenue, Detroit, the 
Motor Sales Company has opened a new 
store for the handling of De Luxe and 
Queen cars. The interests of the com- 
pany are being looked after by O. R. 
Baldwin and H. S. Goudy, two well- 
known business men of Detroit. 


A new agency is about to be opened in 
Pittsburgh for the sale of the Matheson 
car, made by the Singer Sewing Machine 
Company at Wilkes-Barre, Pa. The 
agency will probably be managed as a 
branch of the Central Automobile Com- 
pany of Cleveland. Edward J. Schell- 
entrager is identified with the Pittsburgh 
office. 


PERSONAL TRADE MENTION. 


C. F. Green has been appointed Michi- 
gan manager for Witherbee Igniter 
Company. 


Robert J. Firestone has been appoint- 
ed sales manager of the Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Company, with headquarters 
at Akron, Ohio. 


The superintendent for Meteor Auto- 
mobile Works, Davenport, Iowa, is now 
E. Huber, late of Huber Automobile 
Company, Mich. 


Stanley Brooks has taken up the po- 
sition of Michigan manager for the Con- 
tinental Caoutchouc Company. Marcus 
Allen has succeeded him at the Automo- 
bile Equipment Company. 


Having resigned his position with the 
Crawford Automobile Company, W. W. 
Taxis, of 1840 North Park avenue, Phil- 
adelphia, is open to take up a position 
either at factory or as manager or assist- 
ant manager of branch house. 


P. E. Hawley has resigned from the 
office of president of the Automobile 
Equipment Company, 260 Jefferson ave- 
nue, Detroit, in order to devote his en- 
tire time to the interests of Brandenberg 
& Co., of which he is a partner. 


J. M. Gilbert, general manager, and 
James L. Gibney, Philadelphia repre- 
sentative of the Continental Caoutchouc 
Company, have returned from Florida. 
Continental tires were well represented 
on the winning cars at Ormond last 
week. 

Henry Ford is enjoying a midwinter 
holiday jaunt in California in one of his 
big six-cylinder cars. He is accompanied 
by Mrs. Ford, his 12-year old son, Mas- 
ter Edsel, and Mrs. Ford’s parents. The 
party will tour California from San Fran- 
cisco to San Diego, and will visit the 
Lick Observatory on Mount Hamilton. 

Among the principal speakers at the 


first monthly dinner of the New York 
Advertising League, held at the Aldine 
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Association, 111 Fifth avenue, New York 
City, Tuesday evening, was Robert L. 
Winkley, manager of the Publicity De- 
partment of the Pope Manufacturing 
Company. Mr. Winkley’s talk was a 
subject of much favorable comment. 


H. H. Thorp, formerly of Franklin 
Automobile Company, and later with the 
Aerocar concern, is now sales manager 
for Deere-Clark Motor Car Company, 
Moline, Ill. He has placed agencies with 
Atlas Automobile Company, 102 West 
107th street, New York; Bond Brothers 
& Co., Boston; Wm. Gilmon, Philadel- 
phia; Davenport Automobile Co., Daven- 
port, Ia., and others. 


The White Company, of Cleveland, an- 
nounces that Albert R. Warner has been 
made secretary of that concern. Mr. 
Warner has for nearly two years been in 
charge of the various White agencies 
throughout the country. He will con- 
tinue his old duties in addition to shoul- 
dering the responsibilities entailed by 
his new position. Mr. Warner is a grad- 
uate of Cornell University, and is well 
known in Cleveland business circles. 


Arthur H. Robbins, formerly connect- 
ed with the H. H. Franklin Motor Car 
Company, has succeeded Percy Owen 
as manager of the New York branch of 
the Aero Company. Mr. Robbins, who 
has been connected with the Ford and 
Pope companies, is planning an active 
campaign, and will undoubtedly increase 
the popularity of the Aerocar in the 
Eastern States. Mr. Owen recently 
withdrew to form the Percy Owen Motor 
Car Company in New York City. 


NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 


Glide Automobiles, manufactured by 
the Bartholomew Company, Peoria, IIl., 
are described by text and engravings in 
an elegant catalogue produced by that 
firm. 


Bouton Motor Company, 1675 Broad- 
way, New York, give a brief description 
of Pullman cars in a recently issued 
folder. Their complete catalogue can be 
had upon request. 


Smith & Mabley’s new booklet “The 
Great Two,” is a tasteful production de- 
scriptive of the well-known S. & M. Sim- 
plex cars. With it is an original souve- 
~ postcard for those who have the pos- 

al habit. 


All types of Waltham Orient automo- 
biles are examined in general and in de- 
tail in the new catalogue of the Waltham 
Manufacturing Company, Waltham, 
Mass. Interesting particulars are given 
on what it costs to run a Buckboard. 


Some idea of the extent to which long- 
distance coolers have been adopted will 
be gleaned from the Long Manufactur- 
ing Company’s catalogue. Illustrations 
are given of the Long coolers fitted to 
a number of well-known cars and com- 
mercial vehicles. 


“Stop Skidding” is a booklet describ- 
ing Percy F. Megargel’s trip across the 
Continent three times on Weed chain 
tire grips. It is interesting as descriptive 
of what an automobile can do, and inci- 
dentally points out the advantages of 
Weed Chain Grips. 


“Sparks for Motor Ignition” is the 
title under which the Semi-Dry Battery 
Company, Newark, N. J., presents useful 
information on electric appliances for 
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automobiles. The man who wishes to 
be complete master of his automobile 
should obtain this pamphlet. 


Archer & Co.’s new catalogue is an 
attractive booklet describing the auto- 
mobiles built in the famous gun factory. 
It describes the Hotchkiss car in a way 
that is interesting to everybody, and with 
an interesting introduction by George 
Dupuy. The pamphlet is really worth 
reading. The printing and decorations 
are excellent. 


The automobilist who contemplates a 
tour in France should secure a copy of 
“Automobile Formalities in France,” dis- 
tributed by Archer & Co., American 
agents for the Hotchkiss car. It is an 
elegantly produced booklet, compiled by 
the parent firm, and gives just the infor- 
mation the foreign autoist should have 
on how to secure a driving license and 
attend to other formalities in France. 


“Touring Abroad” is an interesting lit- 


tle pamphlet put out by Smith & Mabley, - 


Inc., and descriptive of touring in foreign 
lands as conducted by that firm’s new 
European touring department. The new 
idea in touring Europe is that this well- 
known concern will provide a 30-horse- 
power Simplex touring car, seating six 
persons and chauffeur, for trips on the 
Continent. Smith & Mabley assume all 
responsibilities and attend to all annoy- 
ances of securing licenses, customs af- 
fairs, etc. A two-month’s trip of 6,000 
miles through France, Germany, Spain 
and Italy is planned. 


One of the most luxurious and ele- 
gantly produced catalogues ever devoted 
to the automobile is just to hand frum 
the Locomobile Company of America, 
Bridgeport, Conn. Produced in a chaste 
style in black and red, with numerous 
half-tone engravings, the whole is a 
masterpiece of the typographical art, and 
a book which will be turned over with 
interest by all, whether interested in au- 
tomobiles or not. By text and cuts the 
various parts of the chassis are presented 
to the reader. Then follow scenes from 
the Vanderbilt Cup race, in which the 
Locomobile made such a good showing, 
half a dozen pages of illustrations show 
the Loco. touring in different parts of 
America or taking part in endurance 
contests; the next page and the reader is 
following the Loco. over Normandy’s 
perfect roads and amid Scotland’s wild 
beauty; still a little further and the Loco. 
is in France’s chateau district, near the 
blue waters of the Mediterranean, and 
under Italy’s azure skies. Another page 
and the car is on the streets of Brook- 
lyn and New York. Those who have 
not seen the catalogue ought to see it; 
those who have will keep it. 


RECENT INCORPORATIONS. 

International Auto Company, El Paso; cap- 
ital stock, $10,000. Incorporators, Julius A. 
Krakauer, Charles M. Barber, of El Paso; 
Juan M. Salazer, of Chihuahua, Mex. 

Iron City Automobile Company, Pittsburg. 
Pa.; to manufacture, sell, repair, lease and 
store automobiles. Incorporators, J. J. See- 
lar, John Weaver and P. S. Chambers. 


Silver Lake Park Company, Atlanta, Ga.; 
to establish a club and resort for automobil- 
ists; capital stock, $100,000. Incorporators, 
Cc. H. Ashford, E. C. Thrash, James R. Gray, 
William Owens, Hoke Smith, B. M. Blount, 
H. C. Bagley, M. F. Amorous, H. C. Stock- 
dell, W. C. Caldwell, A. W. Farlinger, T. B. 
Lumpkin, E. Rivers, H. C. Ashford and Rob- 
ert L. Berner. 
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INFORMATION FOR AUTO USERS. 


French Socket Wrenches. — Socket 
yvrenches in sets of six, eight and ten 
sockets of different sizes respectively are 
being imported from France by the 
Motor Car Equipment Company, 55 War- 
ren street, New York. In one style the 
socket pieces are straight with two hex- 
agonal sockets of different size, one at 

















HANDY IMPORTED WRENCHES. 


either end, and in the other set the sock- 
et pieces are bent at a right angle to fa- 
cilitate working in awkward corners. The 
socket pieces are made of well-tempered 
steel tubing, and are bored transversely 


near the middle to receive a _ small, 
straight steel handle for turning the 
wrenches. This handle is formed into a 


punch at one end, and at the other is 
upset to prevent the head pulling out of 
the socket hole. 


Rushmore Searchlights.—For the past 
seven years Rushmore lamps have been 
produced without any material change 
in their construction, and that they still 
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SEARCHLIGHT. 


maintain their position is shown by the 
extraordinary number of car manufac- 
ers who make it their regular equip- 
ment, The special feature of these 
lamps is the extremely short focal 
length of the lens mirrors, by reason 
of which the burner can be placed very 


close to the front edge of the mirror, 
thus permitting the latter to utilize the 
maximum percentage of light. On ac- 
count of its proximity to the burner, the 








SKELETON VIEW RUSHMORE GENERATOR. 


lens mirror is made of the toughest 
annealed lead glass, which stands the 
heat, and whose index of refraction is 
higher than that of the window glass 
commonly used. The Rushmore gener- 
ator differs from others in having an 
independent movement to shake the car- 
bide basket. As is well known, when 
the carbide basket is rigid with the 
generator a large portion of the dust 
fails to shake through, with the result 
that the lime blankets the carbide. This 
is prevented in the Rushmore by hang- 
ing the basket from opposite corners 
and suspending a lead weight by a 
spring over one of the free corners. 
The automatic water feed is controlled 
solely by the gas pressure. 


Ever Ready Carbureter.—The distin- 
guishing feature of this instrument is 
the combination of two carbureters in 
one. One carbureter is connected with 
a small brass tank filled with volatile 
naphtha, and is used solely for starting. 
The other is thrown ‘into operation as 
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soon as the engine has warmed up, and 
is then capable of running on any kind of 
fuel, irrespective of whether it is low- 
grade gasoline, kerosene or alcohol. An- 
other feature is that it promptly starts 
the engine in any kind of weather, 
whether it is zero, wet, foggy or dry. 
The Auto Improvement Company, 316 Hud- 
son street, New York City, is marketing 
this interesting article. 


Diezemann Shock Absorber.—The 
value of a well constructed shock ab- 
sorber no longer needs to be pleaded. 
By adopting it as a standard equip- 
ment of their machines some of the 
world’s best automobile manufacturers 
have given public testimony to its value 
in securing easier riding at higher speeds 
and decreasing the strain put upon en- 
gine and other mechanical parts. The 
Diezemann shock absorber, manufac- 
tured by the company of the same name 
at 1311 Hudson street, Hoboken, N. J., 
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SECTION OF DIEZEMANN SHOCK ABSORBER. 
is well known to the American public, 
In 1907 two sets will be constructed, 
one for cars over 1,800 pounds, the other 
for cars under this weight. The only 
structural change is that the bronze 
case is made heavier to resist torsional 
strain, and the grease reservoirs in the 
steel spindles are being made larger. 
Briefly, the Diezemann shock absorber 





EXTERIOR VIEW, NEW EVER-READY CARBURETER. 
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consists of a bronze casing containing 
fiber friction discs and a steel friction 
spindle bolted to the side member of 
the chassis, the friction discs being 
packed in grease and by means of a 
screw plug may be adjusted to yield the 
desired resistance. A copper seated 
set screw holds the adjusting plug in 
position, and a lever joins it up to a 
connecting link pivotally secured to a 
plate mounted upon the vehicle, axle or 
spring. All friction surfaces are packed 
in grease and are absolutely dust-proof. 


An Improved Spark Plug.—To over- 
come one of the common defects of 
spark plugs, short circuiting due to a 
deposit of carbon, the Splitdorf plug 
has been devised. Its feature is the 
longest insulating surface possible with- 
out increasing the size of the plug in 
any way. A mica bushing is formed on 
a taper consisting of lateral windings of 
mica, composed of sheets, the full length 





SPLITDORF IMPROVED SPARK PLUG. 


of the insulator. This mica bushing is 
inserted into a small bushing or nut, and 
is forced to a solid formation by the 
central electrode. The mica bushing is 
so extended as to create an insulating 
surface of one inch. Outside of this a 
porcelain insulator is used, which in- 
creases the insulating surface to one and 
three-quarter inches in length. In addi- 
tion to their greater length, the insulated 
parts are so designed as to break up the 
carbon deposit. Another desirable fea- 
ture is the small amount of gas space 
inside the plug, thus prev enting excessive 
heating. The plug is handled by C. F. 
Splitdorf, 17-27 Vandewater street, New 
York. 

Automobile Tops.—At this season of 
the year some protection against rain, 
snow and hail is absolutely essential if 
automobiling has to retain its charms. 
The open touring car has manifest ad- 
vantages over the heavy closed vehicle, 
providing it has some kind of protection 
against winter storms. The complete line 
of tops built by the Vehicle Top and 
Supply Company, St. Louis, are calcu- 
lated to supply this need. Lightness, 
strength and graceful lives are all com- 
bined in this series, which include simple 
extension tops, runabout tops, full and 
three-quarter backs, fastened either by 
rear joints or front straps. Interesting 
features are front and side roll curtains 
by the use of which an open body can be 
entirely inclosed. 


THE AUTOMOBILE, 


Imported French Rims.—Clincher rims 
that are different in some important 
particulars from those of domestic man- 
ufacture are being introduced in this 
country by the National Sales Corpora- 
tion, and sold in New York as one of 
its specialties by the Motor Car Equip- 


PEUGEOT CLINCHER RIMS FOR 1907. 


ment Company of 55 Warren Street. 
Aside from the special quality of the 
metal used by the well-known firm of 
Peugeot Fréres, the chief difference no- 
ticed in the French rims made by them 
is the saving of weight with no sacri- 
fice of strength by the simple means of 
making the rim thin where it is support- 
ed from below by the wheel felloe, and 
increasing the thickness at the edges 
where strength is needed to hold the 
beads of the tire and to withstand oc- 
casional contact with stones, car tracks, 
curbs, etc. The edges are well rounded 
and smoothed off to prevent chafing of 
the sides of the tire, while the gradual 
thinning down of the metal from the 
edges to the base of the rim reflect the 
careful designing that is so noticeable in 
all parts of the best French automobiles 
and their fittings. 


Improved Turntables. — Among the 
season’s novelties in automobile sun- 
dries is a new and improved model of the 
Weber Turntables. The previous model 
looked like a pair of huge roller skates 
joined together by metal stirrups on 
which rested the tire of the auto- 
mobile wheel. In the new model 
the tire rests in a  trough-shaped 
steel casting mounted on three pairs 
of cast iron rollers pivoted like 
casters, one pair at the front and 
two pair at the rear. At the front end 
of the trough-shaped casting is an in- 
cline up which the wheel of the car will 
roll easily. The over-all measurements 
of the turntable are 28 inches in length 
and 16 inches in width, and the casting is 
large enough to take any size of tire. 
The turntable is amply strong to carry 





WEBER TURNTABLES FOR GARAGE USE. 


the weight of the heaviest touring car. 
A set of them is used under the rear 
wheels of a car to facilitate handling in 
a garage. The retail price is $20 per set. 
The agency for them is held by the Mo- 
tor Car Equipment Company, 55 War- 
ren street, New York City. 


A Few Facts About Asbestos.—One of 
nature’s most wonderful and unique 
products is asbestos, a material, which, 
in spite of its extensive use, is compara- 
tively unknown to the general public. 
Prior to 1850 it was looked upon princi- 
pally as a curiosity, although Charle- 
magne (Roman Emperor from 800 to 814 
A. D.) is said to have had a tablecloth 
made of asbestos, which he cleaned by 
throwing into fire. 

There are two varieties of commercial 
asbestos, known as Amphibole and Chry- 
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sotile. The former is used only to a com- 
paratively small extent, as the fibers ave 
short and without tensile strength, and 
are, therefore, not suitable for manufac- 
turing many of the asbestos products. 
Amphibole is used to some extent in 
cements, but is not well adapted even 
for that purpose. Chrysotile, on the 
other hand, has a strong and silky fibre, 
which adapts it for such materials as as- 
bestos fabrics, household utensils, theatre 
curtains, clothing for firemen, etc. 

In Germany asbestos is known as Stein- 
flachs (stone flax), and the miners of 
Quebec give it quite as expressive a 
name—pierre coton (cotton stone). 

Asbestos is mined in open pits, similar 
to stone quarries, and although it is 
found in all parts of the world, the mines 
in Quebec, Canada, are the most famous, 
yielding about 85 per cent. of the world’s 
supply of chrysotile. Probably the larg- 
est of these mines is that owned by the 
H. W. Johns-Manville Company, of New 
York. In 1879 the output of the Quebec 
mines was 300 tons, which has steadily 
increased year by year to 50,000 tons in - 
1905. 


Gasoline Gages.—The Triumph Gaso- 
line Gages, manufactured by the Boston 
Auto Gage Company, Boston, are de- 
signed specially for both automobile 
and motor. boat tanks. The gage 
is magnetically controlled by a metallic 





TRIUMPH JR. HANDY GASOLINE GAGE. 


float, and may be connected with the top 
of a tank. The intermediate collar on 
the tube, shown on illustration, is screwed 
into a bushing connected with the top of 
the tank, and the gage tube is extended 
above the collar to the deck of the boat, 
where the head of the gauge having the 





FLUSH DECK GAGE FOR MOTOR BOATS. 


pointer will be protected by the usual 
deckplate. Lifting the lid of the deck- 
plate shows the pointer that indicates the 
amount of gasoline in the tank. All 
gages are made of rustless material. 








